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FULL HARVEST YE SHALL SEE. 


(Written for the Southern California W.C. 
T. U., by Mrs. 8. E. A. Higgins.] 


Ab! Promise never failing, 
Ask what ye will of thee! 

If but ye trust undoubting, 
Full harvest ye shall see. 

His love designeth for us 
Blessings above our sight; 

As beauteous as the sunshine, 
As restful as the night. 


Doubt not a single moment; 
Breatbe out the deep desire, 

Still praying, working, trusting; 
He'll give thee ‘‘souls for hire. 

‘‘ Pear we the foe against us? 

The Lord is greater still.” 

So, sweet shall be the service 
To pray and do his will. 


“ Ask largely” of our Father 
The gifts our souls may crave; 
Remember ’tis his pleasure 
To bless each child and save. 
“ Plan grandly” for the future, 
And sow with faith the field; 
Abundant in the harvest 
Shall be the certain yield. 


So, hold this thought prophetic, 
While all our hearts are thrilled 
That with the hosts angelic, 
The mountain-tops are filled, 
And in thé ‘‘clouds above us,”’ 
Unnumbered in the skies, 
Are witnesses who love us, 
Who watch and sympathize. 


Saata Barbara. 


ST. GOTHARD. 


The Lake Of Uri—Legends Of William 
Tell —The Big Tunnel—The Slcuw- 
Paced Glaciers. 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. M’LEAN. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the 
magnificence of the views from fair 
Brunnen on Lake Lucerne. They 
have for generations been the ambi- 
tion and despair both of the poet and 
artist. Probably few pieces of Swiss 
scenery have been oftener portrayed 
by pen or pencil. Certainly few are 
more worthy of it. In front lies the 
deep blue lake, enclosed on either 
side by steep and lofty walls of most 
beautifully sculptured mountain rock; 
the heights above are wooded, and 
crowned with numerous castle-look- 
ing hotels; yet above these stretch 
long slopes of up-slanting pasture 
dotted with chalets; rising still be- 
yond Jake and woed and mountain, 
in the center background, towers the 
lofty peak of Uri-Rothstock, hoary 
with snow-fields and glacier; while 
beyond and above all—the sublimest 
feature in the outlook—looms the 
magnificent pyramid of the Bristen- 
stock, which is pronounced to be next 
only to the peerless Jungfrau, the 
most graceful of Swiss mountain 
peaks. For centuries Brunmen was 
the sole gateway for traffic and travel 
between Germany and Italy. A gi- 
gantic ornamented watchhouse still 
stands upom the quay, having come 
down asa relic of those early days. 
In it goods awaiting shipment used 
to be stored. Whata world of asso- 
ciations and imaginations are started 
in one’s mind on such a spot! What 
a variety of travelers have passed 
here, paused to admire the entranc- 
ing outlook, and goneon to death 
and destiny! ‘‘Merchants, knights 
errant, church dignitanes and bands 
of mercenaries, pilgrims and artists, 
penitents journeying te some distant 
shrine fer their souls’ health, and 
invalids seeking new lease of health 
under the mild skies of Italy.” One 
needs but to sit here of a summer’s 
eve, and the spirits of this rey ae 
—centuries long—pass by him in im- 
agination, until he, too, seems to be 
hardly more than an ansubstantial 
shadow fiuttering along in.the train 
of the others into the same ingulping 
eternity. 

This part of the lake, eut off by a 
sharp angle in the mountains from 
the larger body of water, is call- 
ed 

THE LAKE OF URI. 


On the right, as we sailfrom Brun- 
nen toward the St. Gothard, rises out 
of the water, close to the cliffs, a 
natural obelisk of granite, some 80 
feet high, bearing in large gilt letters 
an inscription to the poet Schiller, 
the ‘‘Bard of Tell.” A little furthur 
on three tiny rills trickle down a rock 
covered with vegetation. These are 
looked upon by all loyal Swiss with 
greatest veneration. For, on the 
lofty height above is the Rutli meadow, 
famous in history as the spot where, 
November 7, 1307, thirty-three men 
from Uri, Schwytz and Unter- 
water assembled and entered into a 
solemn league to drive their oppress- 
ors from the soil. Tradition asserts 
that from the spot on which the three 
leaders in this movement, Werner 
Stauffacher, Arnold Von Melchthal 
and Walter Furst, stood when this 
oath was taken three fountains sprang 
up, the outflow of which forms these 
trinkling rivulets. And so long as 
these fountains shall continue to flow 
the ancient oath shall be effective and 
Switzerland be free. For five cen- 
turies neither fountain nor prophecy 
has failed. | 

A few minutes’ further sail and we 
reach, upon the other side of the lake, 
another of Switzerland’s most sacred 


shrines. 


CHAPEL OF WILLIAM TELL, 


Said to have been erected in 1388, by 
the Canton Uri, on the spot where 
Tell leaped out of Gessler’s boat. The 
chapel was rebuilt in 1883. Once a 
year a commemorative mass is held 
here, in the presence of a_ great 
throng of people, gathered from all 
quarters, upon the lake in boats. 
Beyond Tell’s chapel, the distance is 
short to Fluelen, the point of landing 
for the St. Géthard. And here be- 
gins one of the most remarkable rail- 
way trips to be met with in the 
world. It is only fourteen miles 
from the lake to the entrance of the 
great tunnel; but in that fourteen 
miles is embraced a vast deal, both of 
historic and mechanical interest, and 
of natural grandeur. Here, first of 
all, a mile back from the railroad, 
stands Altorf, the traditional scene 
of Tell’s exploits. A colossal statue 
occupies the spot on which he is said 
to have stood when he aimed at the 
apple placed on his son’s head by 
the tyrant Gessler. About 150 paces 
distant stands a fountain, on the sup- 
posed site of the lime-tree by which 
Tell’s child stood awaiting his fath- 
er’sarrow. It is true, modern criti- 
cism is disposed to throw discredit 
upon this whole-romantic story of 
William Tell. All the same, one’s 
pulses quicken when he stands upon 
such ground as that at the 


TELLS-PLATTE AND ALTORF, 


And he feels that the more is the pity 
if the legends are not true. In such 
a land, under such a sky, in the pres- 
ence of such witnessing mountains, 
no deed of heroism or of daring 
would seem impossible. We had a 
so-called observation-car going up 
from the lake to the tunnel. Not 
open, uncovered, but only with ex- 
tra large windows on either side, 
capable of being let down. For the 
whole distance, seven heads keep 
popping and bobbing from side to 
side, in a manner quite at variance 
with all sedate methods of travel. 
The train crosses and recrosses a 
strong boiling stream, quite large 
enough to be called a river. Into 
this, at short intervals, on either side, 
enter numereus smaller streams, 
which come leaping, tearing and 
foaming out of deep gorges, and 
tumbling in pretty cascades down 
rocky heights. All of them are beau- 
tiful; some of them’ really grand. 
The valley narrows as we ascend into 
a wild, deep, rocky canyon, with 
walls partly slant and partly sheer, 
reaching away up into the clouds. 
The railroad engineering along here 
is something admirable. Its a tri- 
umph over the apparently impossible 
in mechanics. The grade is every- 
where steep. The line writhes, and 
turns and coils back upon itself like 
asnake. For example, at the little 
village of Wasen stands a pretty 
church, close by whieh the train 
passes several times. ‘We first see it 
out of the right-hand window, stand- 
ing a hundred feet close above us. 
Presently, emerging from 


A TUNNEL. 


We pass by it agaim on a level. 
Plunging once more into darkness 
and coming out a seeond time, we 
find ourselves passing that self-same 
church; but this time we:are fifty or 
a hundred feet above it, and it is seen 
out of the left-hand window. but 
the most remarkable achievement of 
engineering pluek and skill lies 
further on. The engine lowers its 
head at one point Jike an enraged 
bull. Its red eye glares with fury. 
And, in its frenzy, it hurls itself per- 
pendicularly against a high granite 
cliff. The high, wheeling birds of 
prey look on and prepare to descend 
upon the wreck. But the rock op- 
ens and swallows up this fiery, fly- 
ing dragon, withthe red eye, at a 
gulp. The buzzards feel cheated out 
of their expected lunch, and go dis- 
gusted off. Five minutes pass. 
Then another miracle. A hundred 
or two hundred feet higher up the 
train emerges again out of the very 
same piece of rock into which it ran. 
It has made, meanwhile, a complete 
turn-about in the bowels of the earth. 
This is literally true. Inside the 
Pfaffensprung tunnel, 1,487 meters 
long, the road makes a complete 
loop. It just slips into the rock out 
of sight, turns a somersault and 
comes out with the most serious face, 
and goes trudging on again up the 
gerade just as though a railroad train 
had no humor about it. On 


THE ITALIAN SIDE 


Of the pass the road indulges itself 
in this engineering somersault four 
several times, as though it felt so 
pleased over its grand achievement 
in getting through those nine and 
a quarter miles of mountains that it 
cannot contain itself. And well it 
may feel elated on having accom- 
plished the most gigantic of human 
undertakings. In this one pats the 
work of man seems to stand hardl 


second in bold sublimity to the wor 


This is the Tells platte, or | 


years a company of men, varying in 
number from 2,300 to 3,400, were 
employed daily, with skillful and 
powerful machinery, on this great 
work. The bore is 94 miles long, 28 


also runs. 


dollars. 
twenty minutes to pass through; ' 


other trains twenty-seven to thirty | id feet of masonry to secure half as 


minutes. Above it lie eternal snows, 
Arctic 
Avalanches hurl themselves against , 


the rocky roof; | 
THE SLOW-PACED GLACIERS 


Grind and gnaw and furrow the in- 
closing rocks. Waterfalls form and 
tumble, tempests empty themselves 
upon its flanks. But against every 
obstruction of nature, man has per- 
severed and conquered. He has hewn 
out through this most forbidding of 
mountain barriers a highway for his | 
pleasure and his profit, which is, at | 
the same time, a world-famous monu- 
ment of his genius and audacity. 

We did not pass through the St. 
Gothard Tunnel into Italy. We had | 
only come up to get some idea of the 
old past; as the caravans of merchan- 
dise, of military, and of pleasure 
used to find it. All the way up 
from the blue lake, fourteen miles in 
distance, and 2,206 feet in ascent, 
we had dodged from side to side of 
the car as exclamation after exclama- 
tion arose, ‘‘Oh, do see here; this 
beats everything!” Our adjectives 
were very soon tired out from con- 
stant use. Exclamation points had 
been pitched back and forth till there 
was nothing left of them. Our 
mouths and eyes were in great dan- 
ger of becoming fixed in mute expres- 
sions of wide-open admiration. It 
was a relief on the whole, therefore, 
to alight from the train 


AT GOSCHEUEN, 


The mouth of the tunnel, get some 
lunch, and rest a bit, and give our 
adjectives a chance to recuperate; 
then by carriage make our way in a 
more leisurely manner a few miles 
further up to Andermatt and Hos- 
pental, the last villages on the Swiss 
side of the pass. The road, well con- 
structed and kept in the most per- 
fect order, ascends by numerous 
windings the somber, rocky defiles 
of the Schollenen, two and a _ half 
miles long, and bounded on either 
side by lofty and almost perpendicu- 
lar granite rocks, and at the base of 
which dashes the mad river Reuss. 
This defile is, in winter time, expos- 
ed toavalanches. At the most dan- 
gerous point the way is protected by 
a gallery of stone, three hundred 
feet long. Presently is reached, 
amid wild and rocky scenery, the 
Devil’s Bridge, just above which the 
river leaps down a most pi ue 
cascade a full hundred feet, and scat- 
ters rts clouds of spray and mist over 
the bridge, and, according to the 
wind, far up and down the road. A 
wind, called by the natives | 


THE ‘‘HAT ROGUE,” 


Often sweeps in strong and sudden 
gusts down the gorge, carrying un- 
protected headgear into the boiling 
floods below. This is a point of histori- 
cal imterest also. August 14, 1799, 
a battle was fought across this bridge 
between the French and the speed 


in whieh the latter were compelled 
retreat. A month later, Septembpr 
25th, a detachment of Russians 4t- 
tempted its passage with better mt 
cess. The battle was begun higher 
upthe stream, but waged hottesé at 
the briige, which the French stoutly 
defended. Seeing that their adver- 
saries were likely to prove too strong 
for them, they attempted, without 
success, to blow up the bridge with 
gunpowder. The Russians flung 
themselves into the Reuss at one of 
its calmer points, and, after fierce 
fighting, compelled their enemy to 
retreat to the Lake of Lucerne. A 
new and firm granite structure was 
erected in 1830. The old disused 
bridge remains, however, the joy of 
younger tourists, who love to wet 
their feet crossing its grass-grown 
stones, and to risk their necks cran- 
ing down after blue-bells which 
spring out of its mossy chinks. A 
half hour further, and we are in the 
valley of Urseren, and village of 


ANDERMATT, 


A little town of four or five hotels 
and seven hundred inhabitants, where 
winter lasts eight months, and even 
the summer needs the help of fires. 
The railway tunnel has been a great 
misfortune to these poor villagers. 
Andermatt in the old time was a busy 
It is now a spot of infinite 
eisure, except as its inhabitants .are 
driven to wrest a scanty subsistence 
out of the rugged stones about them. 
It is, by the way, fairly pitiable to 
observe the hard aa which these 


of God. For seven and one-half highland Swiss are compelled to en- J 


gage in to obtain their few necessities 
of life. 


a door-mat, as carefully walled about 
and cherished as though it were a 
feet broad, 21 high; is lined through-' gold claim; stone walls, built upon 
out with masonry, and laid with a_ steep slants to the height of fifteen 
double track. It runs 6,076 feet be- | and twenty feet, in order to create a 
low the highest point of the rock it little level patch in which a few po- 
pierces, and 3,350 feet below the , tatoes could be planted, or a little 
Lake of Sella, underneath which it ) hay grown. 
The cost of construction gardens” has a new meaning as seen 
was six and three-fourths millions of ,in Switzerland, although, as a rule, 
It takes express trains; there is a maximum of hang and 


cold and unyielding ice. |Andermatt and Hospenthal, a still 


ing with interest the wild scenery of 


Many a little patch of 
ground we saw, scarcely larger than 


The term ‘‘hanging 


minimum of garden—a hundred sol- 


many superficial feet of soil. From 


smaller and more poverty-smitten vil- 
lage, a little further on, so named, | 
Hospice-Vale,” because in old times 
a hospice stood there, similar to that 
of St. Bernard in another great Alp- 
iné pass, for the relief of 


PILGRIMS IN PERIL 


Of perishing—the ancient thorough- | 
fare takes its way on and up, by; 
many a circuitous winding, until it 
reaches those utmost dreary defiles 
where everlasting snows hedge it in, 
and there, for some months of the 
year, it is practically impassable. If 
all the past could be known, doubt- 
less every rood of this storm-beaten 
pathway has its tragedy. Darkness, 
frost, snow and death have fallen 
here on many a hapless traveler. 
Journeys begun in hope have ended | 
among these desolate cliffs in disaster 
and despair. While we tarried view- 


the present, and trying to fancy the 
wild experiences of the past, heavy 
masses of cloud had marshaled them- 


| through which it must pass before it 


selves around the mountain tops. 


oe than are the War, Navy or 
tate Departments. Among these 
are the pension office, the public 
printing office and the bureau of en- 
graving and printing. This immense 
bureau employs nine hundred per- 
sons, and under its present chief, 
Mr. Graves, its work is thoroughly | 
systematized. Take, for instance, | 
the measures employed to prevent 
theft by employes in this office, where | 
all the paper money of the United | 
States is printed. There is an ad- 
mirably perfect system of checking 
and receipting, by which, if any 
sheet of paper or sheet of money dis- 
appears, its loss is at once noticed, 
and it can be precisely located. Ev- | 
ery piece of paper is carefully receipt- 
ed and counted in every division 


can become legal money. ee 
morning a blank pass is given to eac 

printer, on which is entered the num- 
ber of sheets given him, and he is not 
allowed to leave the department until 
all the sheets are accounted for. Ev- 
ery evening all the printed money, 
the unfinished sheets, and all the dies 
and plates, are locked in an immense 
yault, with two large iron and steel 
doors. The two locks have different 
combinations, which are known to 


two different persons. These precau- 


tions are necessary, because there are | 
frequently millions of dollars stored | 
in the vaults, only needing the great | 


seal of the United States to become 
legal tender. 


COUNTY ANNUAL MEETING. 


A County Annual Meeting and 
election of officers of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union will be 
held at Bethany church, Bartlett and 


The blue sky had been swiftly cover- | Twenty-fifth streets, on Thursday, 
ed in. Heavy mutterings of distant | the 23d inst, commencing at 1 o’clock 


thunder had* changed to sharp, close, 
reverberating peals, and the day at 
mid-afternoon grew dark like night. 
We ordered our horses’ heads turned 


p. mM. Mrs. Churchill, State Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Greene, National Su- 
perintendent of Kindergartens, will 
be present, and deliver addresses. 


about, and beat as hasty a retreat as , There will be a children’s exercise at 


possible, and arrived at comfortable | 


quarters in Goschenn, not in time 
altogether to escape a wetting, but 
soon enough to avoid the heaviest 


downpour, which continued nearly 


all night long, with vivid lightning | 


and terrific thunder, making.all in 
all a fitting climax, we thought, to 
our glimpse into the grizzly pass of 
Great St. Gothard.— Oakland Tribune. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuinaton, Sept. 14, 1886. 

It is said that Mrs. Cleveland, the 
President’s mother-in-law, and the 
President will returnto Washington 
this week. The White House has 
been putin perfect order for théir 
reception, and like a renovated hat, 
looks ten times newer than when it 
was new. All the Cabinet officers, 
with one exception, are away from 
the city. During the torrid summer, 
Secretary Bayard alone has trod the 
burning deck whence all but he had 
fled. Next to Secretary’ Bayard, 
Secretary Lamar appears to be the 
most adhesive Cabinet officer. Com- 
ing from Mississippi, he is perhaps 
not aware that the climate of. Wasbh- 
ington is either hot or unhealthful. 

He frequently takes a walk in the 
hottest part of the afternoon, going 
to the Postoffice or toa store in the 
most unobtrusive and commonplace 
manner. Secretary Lamar, contrary 
to expectation, has proved himself 
an energetic and painstaking Cabinet 
officer. He has mastered all the de- 
tails of the business of the Interior 
Repacrees, and done more good 
and substantial work thanany other 
Cabinet officer of the present Admin- 
istration. Before his appointment, 
it was known that he was brilliant 
orator, a thorough lawyer, and an 
accomplished scholar, but it was not 
supposed that he was capable of the 
painstaking mastery of details, and 
the ability, or you may call it genuis, 
of tirelessly doing one thing after 
another which characterizes the real 
statemanship of modern times. 

, Other Cabinet officers have intro- 
duced reforms in their several De- 
partments. Mr. Manning has reduc- 
ed absenteeism and sham invalidism 
to aminimum, and the Treasury De- 
partment is now doing more and bet- 
ter work than ever before, and at a 
great reduction of cost. Mr. Vilas, 
the Postmaster-General, has made a 
great reduction in the cost of stamps, 
postal cards, and other postal mate- 
rial. Aproposof Mr.‘Manning, it is 
not yet known whether he will re- 
turn or not, and it is not believed he 
knows himself: Probably, of all the 
Cabinet officers, the Secretaries of 
War. and of the Navy exercise the 
least personal supervision over their 
particular Departments. They are 
truants from their places of business 
so often that their present absence, 
although continued for an unprece- 
dentedly long time, occasions no sur- 
prise. , 

There are other offices in Washing- 
ton, which, although branches of 
certain Departments, are themselves 


work of Rey. 


4 o’clock, at which time a Band of 
Hope will be present. In the even- 
ing short addresses by Revs. Pond, 
Anthony and Stewart, and singing 


by the children. All are invited to '! 


the 


The Woman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


meeting. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coiz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 


taries. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smurrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies 
Branch «f the Woman’s Board should be sen 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y L. B* 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Thirteenth Anniversary of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific will be held in the Congrega- 
tional church at Woodland, Thurs- 
day, September 30, 1886, at 7:30 Pp. m. 
Rev. Charles Dana Barrows, D.D., 
will preside. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Hymn; reading of Scripture, Rev. 
I. M. Marty; prayer, Rev C.S. Vaile; 
address of President, Miss L. M. 
Fay; report of Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. 8. S. Smith; hymn; report of 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cole; reportof 


hymn; address, Major-General O. O. 
Howard; prayer; hymn; collection; 
Doxology; benediction. 


AFRICAN CONVERTS. 


In a recent article, we gave a brief 
sketch of the missionary life and 
Robert Moffat and 
wife. We wish to-day to sketch 
briefly the character of some of the 
first fruits of their labors. But we 
wish it to be distinctly understood 
that ‘‘The Column” is now on a visit 
to other workers and other societies 
than those usually represented by this 
column. For, while we recognize 
the necessity of keeping before our 
readers, much of the time, our own 
particular work and its needs and 
prosperity, we must not for a mo- 
ment think that our Boards are doing 
all the missionary work that is being 
done in the world, or even any large 

art of it; for while, in the United 

tates, almost every denomination of 
Christians has its missionary organ- 
ization, and some of them on a much 
larger scale than our own, in Great 
Britain, the annual contributions for 
missions were, in 1879, three and a 
half millions, and the whole number 
of baptized converts belonging to 
them was more than of all other agen- 
cies combined; and every Protestant 
country in Europe has its missionary 
Organizations, doing, in the aggre- 


more numerous in their corps of em-| gate, a large amount of work. We 


can see, therefore, at a glance, how 
helpful and inspiring this survey of 
the broad field may be to us. The 
great, dark world of heathenism that 
confronts us upon our missionary 
maps; is not wholly dependent upon 
our poor efforts to save them. In 
fact, our chief concern may come to 
be that we are not doing our share of 
the great work, and, consequently, 
are not getting our share of the priv- 
ilege and the blessing. 

The field of Mr. Moffat, which we 
are now visiting, lies to the west of 
Natal and Zululand, where Mrs. 
Baldwin is located, and is some six 
hundred miles north of Cape Colony. 


The London Missionary Society were | 


the pioneers in that great field, and 


they have already reaped a great har- > 


vest. The first fruit of Mr. Moffat’s 
nine years of toil was in the conver- 
sion of a Hottentot chief and free- 
booter by the name of Africaner, and 
the following sketch of him is taken 
from an English work, entitled, ‘‘The 
Missionary World.” This savage 
and war-like chieftain had, for many 
years, been the scourge and the ter- 
ror of the whole country; but, when 
he came under the influence of the 
gospel, he was convinced of sin, 
wept like a child, and sought and 
found the pardoning mercy of God 
through the precious blood of Christ. 
So thorough was the change which 
passed upon this heathen convert that 
the lion became a lamb. ‘‘During 
the whole period I lived there,” says 
Mr. Moffat, ‘“‘I do not remember 
having occasion to be grieved with 
him once; his very faults seemed to 
lean to virtue’s side.” His attach- 
ment to his teacher was very great; 
and, when Mr. Moffat went to Cape 
Town, Africaner requested permis- 
sion to accompany him. The mis- 
sionary consented, although he knew 
the experiment would involve risk, 
as several parts of the country 
through which they would have to 
pass had been frequently laid waste 
by the robber chieftain and his re- 
tainers before he was converted. _ 

On the way, the greatest surprise 
was, at times, expressed by the 
Dutch Boers at seeing Mr. Moffat, 
for they had heard that he had been 
murdered by Africaner. At one 
place, the missionary ventured to 
mention the fact of Africaner’s con- 
version, when a Dutch farmer an- 
swered, ‘‘I can believe almost any- 
thing you say, but that I cannot cred- 
it. There are seven wonders in the 
world; that would be the eighth.” 


Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre-. 
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Mr. Moffat assured him that African- 
er was achanged man. ‘‘Well,” said 
he, ‘‘if what you say is true, I have 
‘only one wish, and that is to see Af- 
| ricaner before I die; and, when you 
return, as sure as the sun is over our 
| heads, I will go with you to see him, 
though he killed my own uncle.” At 
this the missionary resolved to reveal 
the secret, and, conducting him to 
the wagon, said; ‘‘This is Africaner,” 
The farmer was astounded. Start- 
ing back, he exclaimed, ‘‘Are you Af- 
ricaner?” The chief doffed his old 
hat, made a respectable bow, and 
' said, ‘‘Tam.” The farmer then ex- 
| claimed, ‘‘O God! what a miracle of 
thy power! What cannot thy grace 
accomplish?” 
Another interesting scene occurred 
in the meeting of Africaner with an- 


had been at war, and by whom he 
had, at one time, been overcome. 
For a moment they looked at each 
other in distrust, and then extended 
their hands, and, these being cordially 
grasped, the heart-burnings vanish- 
ed like a shadow, and they sat down 
together under a tree, and conversed 
together of the mercy that had been 
shown them as unworthy sinners, 
and filled their hearts with such love. 
Another of these early converts 
sent for the missionary when on his 
dying bed,’ to say to him, ‘‘I have, at 
this moment, a particular impression 
of the immortality of the soul, for 
my body is already half-dead; I have 
lost the use of both legs and one 
arm; and, if my soul were not immor- 
tal, it would be half-dead, too. But, 
instead of that, I am constantly 


thinking of God and heaven, and I 
can think with great ease and free- 


tion that the Bible is God’s Book, 
and its blessed truths are constantly 
running through my mind, and afford 
me great comfort in my affliction. I 
wish to say, further, that I now see 
more clearly than ever that the mis- 
sionaries are not common men, but 
the servants of God, sent to declare 
to us this Holy Word.” , The dying 
saint then looked around upon his 
friends, and said, ‘‘Pay great atten- 
tion to the word of your teachers, and 
remember that they speak to you in 
the name of the Lord.” He then 
said, ‘‘I have done,” and soon his 
freed spirit passed to the better 
world. 

Dear friends, remember that these 
are not solitary or exceptional cases, 
but illustrate what is all the time be- 
ing done by missionary work. 


Mrs. M. L. Merairr. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Aug. 30, 1886. 
Rev. Charles L. Corwin, Auburn—DeEarR 
Sir: Having heard with great pleasure your 
able sermon on ‘‘Conscience” in the First 
Congregational church in Oakland, on Sun- 
day evening, 29th inst., we earnestly request 
a copy for publication in THe Paciric, that 
it may reach many who did not hear it, and 
that the principles may be thus kept before 
all for study and reflection. [Signed]: Very 
truly yours, H. P. Carlton, Sr. C. B. 
Parcells, A. Lines Van Blarcom, Geo. H. 
Collins, Oliver Hawes, Roland W. Snow, 
R. N. B. Snell, D. C. Hinsdale, H. K. Stark- 
weather. 


AvuBuRy, Cal., Sept. 4, 1886. 

H. P. Carlton, Sr., C. B. Parcells, A. L. 
Van Blarcom, and others of the First Congre- 
gational church of Oakland, Cal.,—BReEtTH- 
REN: Earnestly sympathizing with you in 
the desire to keep before men the great truth 
that a perfect Christian conscience is the 
product only of a perfect Christian faith, I 
herewith hand you, for publication in THE 
PaciIFic, a copy of my sermon, delivered in 
your hearing August 29th. I am, brethren, 
very truly yours, C. L. Corwiy.] 

‘‘But the end of the charge is love 
out of a pure heart, and a good con- 
science, and faith unfeigned.” (I Tim. 
5, new translation. ) 

In the text Paul is charging Tim- 
othy, whom he calls his true child in 
faith, concerning the office of a pas- 
tor. The end of the charge, he 
says, 1s a good conscience, flanked by 
a pure heart and an unfeigned faith. 
Paul uses the word ‘‘conscience” 
twenty-four times in his several epis- 
tles, and Peter uses it three times. 
No other inspired writer or speaker 
uses it at all, nor does it occur any- 
where among the Master’s utterances. 
But it is an important term nowa- 
days, partly because of its common- 
ness, and partly because it is by 
many considered an unerring guide, 
telling alland every man the same 
story about right and wrong. There 
are a great many persons who sup- 
pose that conscience is the same in 
every man; that what looks wrong to 
themselves must necessarily look 
wrong to everybody else. But this 
is a mistake. At Jerusalem, con- 
science is one thing; at Constanti- 
nople, it it is quite another thing, 
and at New York, something else 
still. Conscience has sanctioned 
polygamy in Utah, the slaughter of 
Christians in Turkey, the sacrifice of 
the babe by its mother on the banks 
of the Ganges, the persecution of 
witches in Massachusetts and the 
burning of Servetus at Geneva. It 
sanctioned slavery in the Southern 
States, and denounced it in the 
North. In the Christian, it demands 
reverence and love for the son of 
Mary as the Christ of God, while the 
Jewish conscience is equally impera- 
tive in the rejection of Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah. Indeed, it is not 
always the same voice, commending 
the same things in one individual. 
At one time we find Saul torn as with 
a mighty whirlwind cf rage, going 
about breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of our 
Lord, consenting to the death of 
Stephen, and holding the coats of 
those who stoned him to death. But 
a change takes place in the young 
man’s heart (a sudden change, be- 
cause Saul was a sudden man), and 
thenceforward he is as ready to die 
in defense of that Lord and His 
disciples as he once was to persecute 
them. In explanation of this change 
in his conduct before Agrippa, he 
says, ‘‘I verily thought with myself 


I ought to do many things contrary: 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


And to Felix he said, ‘‘Herein do I 
exercise myself to have a conscience 
void of offense toward God and men 
always.” A similar change has tak- 
en place, perhaps, in every one of 
us, so that many things look right 
now which once we regarded as 
wrong, and many things seem wrong 
now which once we thought were 
right. 
Now, what makes the difference in 
conscience in different men, and in 
the same person at different times? 
Why, neither more nor less than the 
belief. Conscience is always and 
everywhere the servant of belief. 
Who ever heard a man denounce as 
wrong that which his faith or belief 
accepted as right? or who ever heard 
aman calling that right which his 
faith rejected as wrong. As long as 
Saul’s belief was Jewish, his con- 
science was also Jewish. Just the 
moment his belief became Christian 
—that is, just the moment he came 
to believe in Christ—that moment his 
conscience became a flaming sword, 
turning him from the old path of 
Christian persecution into the new 
path of Christian love and long-suf- 
fering! The Hindoo mother’s con- 
science gave her no trouble as long 
as she believed it was her religious 
duty to give her babe to the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. Any act of 
life which the belief indorses, con- 


_ science indorses. On the other hand, 


any act which the belief rejects, con- 
science will just as surely reject. If 
a man believes in baptism by immer- 
sion, conscience will demand baptism 
by immersion. If a man believes in 
prayer, conscience will upbraid him 
for omitting to pray. If he believes 
in a strict religious life, conscience 
will demand a strict religious life; 
and if he believes that religion is not 
essential to a man’s well-being, con- 
science will just as surely say, ‘‘All 
right; let it go,” even though his 
character and manhood may be dete- 
riorating daily and hourly under 
such a belief. A heathen faith makes 
always a heathen conscience, a Jewish 
faith a -Jewish conscience, and a 
Christian faith a Christian con- 
science. 

If now our premises be correct— 
that, as the belief is, so is the con- 


_ science ; if it be true that conscience 


right, but only to what we believe is 
right—then we can no longer be sur- 
prised at the prominence given to 
faith in the Christian system, and 
the remarkable emphasis which the 
Son of God laid on the belief ; for we 
have seen that a wrong belief makes 
a wrong conscience. No man’s con- 
science is a safe, unerring guide un- 
til he believes as Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth believes about right and 
wrong, and life and death, and heay- 
en and hell, about the resurrection, 
about the general judgment, and 
about the life after death. There 
arises before my soul never a more 
thrilling or sublime vision than that 
of the full, unfaltering faith of Christ 
in God. I think of it often, and as 
often am I charmed by its simplicity 
and* beauty into forgetfulness of 
every difficult question in my theol- 
ogy. It is the inspiration of my life, 
the revivification of my own faith in 
God. It seems tomethat sucha faith 
as that, a faith which was able to say 
amid the gathering gloom and thick- 
ening shadows of approaching death, 
‘‘Nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done,” can build up in the heart 
nothing less than a perfect con- 
science—a conscience which sees 
right as God sees it. At no point is 
the contrast between man and the 
Son of Man more marked than just 
here. We have the shocking impu- 
dence to look God squarely in the 
face, and claim infallibility for our 
poor, erring, human consciences. 
Jesus Christ was a perfect reflection 
of the Face behind the heavens. 
‘‘My Father and I are one.” ‘‘I do 
nothing of myself; but as my Father 
hath taught me, I speak these 
things.” ‘‘I do always those things 
that*please him.” ‘‘I have not spok- 
en of myself; but the Father which 
sent me—he gave me a command- 
ment, what I should say and what I 
should speak.” I repeat, here is the 
only safe and perfect conscience—to 
think always the Father’s thoughts, 
and speak always the Father’s speech, 
to take always the Father’s view of 
things, and always to call that right 
which he calls right, and that wrong 
which he calls wrong. Twelve dif- 
ferent men among us have twelve dif- 
ferent consciences, because they have 
twelve different beliefs. Give us one 
belief and we will have one con- 
science, one idea of right. Let that 
one belief be a real, true, intelligent 
belief in Christ, and those consciences 
will be one Christian ‘tonscience, 
and that will put new thoughts into 
all our hearts and a new speech into 
all our mouths. That, my brethren, 
is what I most covet; that is that for 
which I most do hunger; that for 
which my prayer is most earnest— 
the sublime faith of Christ in God. 
Then I shall measure right and 
wrong with the very eyes of God; for 
we shall be one, he in me and I in 
him. That is what we all need to- 
night more than anything else—God’s 
notion of right and God’s notion of 
wrong; for ‘show can two walk to- 
gether except they beagreed.” ‘‘Let 
this mind be in you which also was 
in Christ.” Then will our hearts 
tremble with very fear in the pres- 
ence of some of the things we now 
love, and our feet be swift to flee un- 
to the mountain of the Lord. 


Again, conscience is an educable 
faculty. Enlighten and stimulate 
and strengthen your faith in truth 
and right. What doI mean? I mean 
that some men do the very opposite 
of this. Some men are so silly as to 
believe more in their own shrewd- 
ness, their own conscienceless cun- 
ning and craft, than in right ways, 
and true ways, and honorable ways, 
which are always and everywhere 
Christian ways, because they are 
Christ’s ways. They do mean and 
dishonorable things, and then have 
the satanic assurance to plead busi- 
ness customs in justification of their 
dishonorable conduct. Professing 
often to believe in Jesus Christ, they 
do not even believe in the simplest 
forms of common honesty as the 
thing which ought to be done under 
any and all circumstances. Instead 
of cultivating faith in the high things 
of God; instead of strengthening 
their confidence in an honorable, 
conscientious, Christ-like life; instead 
of stimulating the soul’s preference 
for truth and righteousness and good 
faith and honesty, they choose to put 
their whole trust in trickery and art 
and diplomacy and cunning, their 
ability to say one thing and mean 
another, their ambidextrous skill in 
overreaching and outwitting other 
men. With such a man, all life isa 
running to and fro, a continual, 
dodging and skulking to evade the 
presence of conscience, and pass, if 
possible, beyond the sound of her 
voice. But, brethren, conscience 
makes cowards of us all, and there is 
‘‘a worm that never dieth,” ‘‘a flame 
that is not quenched,” and ‘‘a smoke 
of torment that ascendeth up forever 
andever.’’ Youmay chloroform con- 
science, and she will sleep. You 
may ignore the voice that calls you 
back to the right way, and try to es- 
tablish your trust in wrong methods; 
but ee never dies. In the 
great boundless beyond, memory, 
which is part of the immortal man, 
will hold before the soul a mirror in 
which every one of us will see re- 
flected the manhood of his own mak- 
ing, the character of his own con- 
struction. It will be well for us, 
then, if we shall have believéd in God 
and the things of God, as his Son 
Jesus Christ hath shown them unto 
us. 

To educate conscience, we must, 
first of all, cultivate an unwavering 
faith in all truth, reverence for all 


is not an unerring guide to absolute . 


right, and an infinite fear and trem- 
ling dread ofall wrong. We must 
heed the voices of the soul when they 
cry out against sin. There must be 
no indiscriminate mixing of truth 
and errorin the conduct of life; no 
selfish carelessness about our indi- 
vidual relations to right and wrong; 
no temporary abandonment of our 
convictions for present advantage; 
no exchange, on any terms, of inno- 
cence for guilt. Do the right thing 
without stopping to parley with sel- 
fishness and passion. Move while the 
holy impulse fills your soul. Act 
while the inspiration is upon you. 
God always arrives first; Satan 
comes second. Impulsively, men 
are honest. Dishonesty is the result 
of stopping to find an easier or more 
agreeable way. If you would educate 
and strengthen conscience, use it. 
Exercise makes muscle. 

Then, again, perhaps you have liv- 
ed long enough to have learned that 
you cannot be false to a friend with- 
out generating a suspicion in your 
heart that he is false to you. All 
through society, the man or woman 
without faith in others, is the man or 
woman without faith in God or them- 
selves. We naturally measure others 
in our own half-bushel. If we are 
bad, we think others bad. It is al- 
ways the good man who sees good- 
ness in others. Itis one of the re- 
markable things about Jesus Christ 
that he always saw the good in men 
before he saw anything else. He 
was on the lookout for something to 
save. If you have a heart like Christ, 
you will have eyes like Christ’s eyes— 
always seeing the goodin men. Now, 
it is according to this same law, work- 
ing inversely, that bad men fail to 
see God. Atheists are bad men be- 
fore they are atheists. There are no 
born atheists. As virtue in ourselves 
enables us to see virtue in others, so 
sin in ourselves destroys our ability 
to see God—our faith in God. Usu- 
ally, when a man gives up religion, 
drops out of the church, and falls 
back into the world, it is by violating 
his conscience first. Then, in the 
natural order of things, he begins to 
have doubts about religious truth, 
and, finally, if his course be not ar- 
rested, becomes a disbeliever in Chris- 
tianity, as much more bitter in de- 
nunciation of religion than he was 
before conversion, as his conscience 
is severe in denunciation of his pres- 
ent course. It is doing wrong, as we 
see it, that weakens conscience; and 
it is doing right, as we see it, that 
strengthens conscience. Therefore, 
am I willing to say unto all men, /ol- 
low the dictates of your own con- 
science; fol/ow your convictions scru- 
pulous'y, religious'y, conscient:ously, 
as you hope to escape the wrath of 
God; not because conscience is an 
unerring guide to positive right—that 
it is not—but because your own con- 
science ix, in the wisdom of God, the 
highest light you can possibly have 
touching the eternal question of right 
and wrong. Does it seem to you that 
I am setting aside the conscience and 
teachings of Christ? I am not. I 
am trying to show you that you can 
be guided by no other conscience 
than your own, not even that of the 
Son of God, until his belief, his faith 
in God, and his conscience, become 
your own. You cannot follow even 
the conscience of your Heavenly 
Father, until you are able to say, 
‘‘My Father and I are one.” To be 
guided by any other conscience, to 
ignore your Own conscience and 
speak by any other, and say, con- 
scientiously, this is right or that is 
wrong, is not, I humbly submit, 
within the range of possibilities. 

{t would be just as reasonable to 
talk about ‘‘thinking” with another 
man’s ‘‘thinker,” or ‘‘reasoning” 
with another man’s ‘‘reasoner.” You 
must believe as another man believes 
before you can be conscientious in 
his tracks. Therefore do I say that 
before you can have a Christian con- 
science, you must believe as Christ 
believed; or, to use a more common 
form of speech, you must believe in 
Christ, for he is the Word of God to 
the world, the express image of the 
Father, morally and spiritually. In 
excellence, in grace, in love, in mer- 
cy, in long-suffering, in every men- 
tionable good, Jesus Christ was a fall 
picture and perfect life-size likeness 
of God—God’s very counterpart— 
‘‘for it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell.” What he 
says is right, you must say with all 
the sweet, uplifting energy of your 
soul, is right and ought to be done; 
and, so far as your hand and your 
heart are concerned, shall be done. 
Christ can be your Saviour in no 


other way,*for these reasons; that ‘is, 


because a man’s conscience, however 
weak and erring it may be, is, never- 
theless, literally the only conscience 
by which he can walk; and because I 
am sure that if any man will faith- 
fully and religiously follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience it will surely 
lead him to God as the source of all 
truth and right, do I say, as unto one 
so unto all, do the right as you see 
it. I am aware I am liable to be 
misunderstood at this point; but, 
brethren, the trouble is not so much 
that men follow their own con- 
sciences to the abandonment of re- 
ligion, as that they do not follow 
conscience at all. A really consci- 
entious man—a man who is willing 
to be honest with himself—will, 
sooner or later, come round to the 
hour when he will look up to God, 
and every such look is a prayer, 
which the Father delights to answer. 
However weak it may be, conscience 
is among the best gifts of God to man, 
and 1 am willing to trust it, believin 

that, faithfully followed, it will final- 


ly lead any man, by way of repent- 
ance, forgivenesss and faith, into the 
full light of day. 

Again, conscience is a feeling, and 
so has to do with our happiness. 
Some say it is the one source of all 
happiness. But this is a mistake. A 
man may conscientiously believe a 
lie and go wrong, and so bring calam- 
ity. on himself. He will have sorrow, 
but not remorse. To reach that per- 
fect happiness called the kingdom of 
God a man must believe the truth 
and go right, and so not only have 
the approval of his conscience, but 
also escape that natural and inevita- 
ble consequence which always follows 
wrong-doing, no matter whether con- 
‘scientiously done or not. It is the 
calamity of all calamities to have so 
shaped our belief that we can walk on 
and on in the wrong way, all the 
while believing it to be the right way, 
and so receiving’ no warning from 
conscience that we are on the wrong 
road—living wrong, but feeling right. 
It is a dangerous experiment, my 
friends, the full consequences of 
which no finite mind can measure — 
the separation of right feelings from 
right actions, and wrong feelings 
from wrong actions, which is always 
the case when the belief is erroneous. 

In our great moral and spiritual di- 
lemma, let us turn to the Son of 
Mary. Depend upon it, we can do 
no better. He is the way, the truth 
and the life. I can believe in and 
follow his teachings without fear of 
going wrong, for they are self-evident 
truths. I know that what he says is 
wise, is wise, and what he says is best, 
is best. I have known many who be- 
lieved in and trusted him, but not 
one have I ever known who regretted 
at the last having done so. I have 
seen some gray-haired fathers and 
mothers in Israel go down into the 
cold waters of Jordan without a trem- 
or or a misgiving. To them con- 
science had been a faithful guide, be- 
cause they believed in the teachings 
of the Son of God. They had be- 
lieved right things, and in him they 
found peace. I have seen others who 
chose not to believe in this man, Je- 
sus Christ, and, though conscience 
approved of their unbelief, yet they 
were always the guests of nervous- 
ness and unrest and calamity and 
woe. .I have found, by personal ex- 
perience, that Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth is the only wise counselor, the 
only safe friend, the only true guide, 
of whom I have ever read among 
men. His life is proof against all 
criticism, a perfect refutation of every 
argument against the divinity of 
Christianity and the saving power of 
faith in God. To me he was not sim- 
ply a man of miracles and wonder- 
working. He was more than that. 
To me he was God’s idea of a man— 
manhood at its maximum. I think 
more of the inner than the outer 
Christ. I care less about what he 
did to astonish the sight-seers and 
the curious than about the great 
heart, the great purpose, the great 
thought, the great aspiration—in a 
word, the transcendently beautiful 
and sublime inner life of the Son of 
God, without a flaw or a blemish, 
without one weakness or defect, to 
interrupt the flow of my love. To 
me his words have all the charm of a 
grand symphony, all the sweet 
rhythm and thrill of poetry, all the 
wisdom of God, and all the tender- 
ness and beauty of heaven itself. 
Whither he walks I will follow, for 
he leadeth me beside still waters; he 
restoreth my soul. He giveth his 
beloved rest. When the storm of life 
is past, when the sweetly solemn 
scenes of eternity are roundabout 
me, when the rustle of unseen wings 
and the music of heavenly voices an- 
nounce the coming of the invisible 
King, then will I trust myself with- 
out one misgiving at the féet of that 
love which is stronger than the gates 
of hell, yet beautiful as a wild flower 
and gentle as the south wind. Who 
will set him in their heart this even- 
ing as King of kings and Lord of 
lords? Who will put themselves into 
his hands this evening and say, ‘‘Not 
my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” 


The blind and cowardly spirit of 
evil is forever telling you that evil 
things are pardonable, and you shall 
not die for them, and that good 
things are impossible, aud you need 
not live forthem. And, if you be- 
lieve these things, you will find some 
day, to your cost, that they are un- 
true. Therefore, I pray with all ear- 
nestness to prove, and know within 
your hearts, that all things lovely 
and righteous are possible for those 
who believe in their possibility, and 
whe determine that, for their part, 
they will make every day’s work con- 
tribute to them.—John Ruskin. 


A NoriceasBLe Fact.—One notice- 


place is this, that while I think there 
were as Many men, or nearly so, as 
women thronging them, I have not 
seen one man at the confessional, 
while I have seen scores, possibly hun- 
dreds, of women. The men were as 
reverential and devout in the congre- 
gation and before the altar, but I 
saw not one at the confessional. 
There may be an explanation; I am at 
a loss to know what it is.— Exchange. 


Not a day passes over the earth but 
men and women of no notedo great 
deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows. Of these obscure 
heroes, and martyrs, the 
greater part will never be known till 
that hour when many that were great 
shall be small and the small great.— 


Charles Reade. 


Literary and Educational. 


There is great satisfaction in a pe- 
riodieal of the character of the 
Princeton Review. The very noble- 
ness of its page and printing makes 
the man who handles it feel larger. 
Besides, it is evidently edited by 
some one who bestows full thought 
on what he is about and what his 
contributors are saying. The arti- 
cles, too, are timely, and have been, 
thus far, of a high literary character, 
as well as full of good matter. It is 
not to be expected that the review will 
contain, often, a piece of literary crit- 
icism from such a pen as Mr. Low- 
ell’s. Yet it opens this September 
with an essay by Mr. Stedman. The 
agnostic dilemma is shown by A. J. 
Ormond. Mr. W. C. Prime gives us 
an interesting, but rather depressing, 
look at the country churches of New 
England. Has he not seen rather 
too much that is retrograde? Mr. 
George A. Gibson goes over the story 
of the origin of Mormonism, and con- 
cludes, as most later investigators do, 
since the manuscript of Solomon 
Spaulding was found in Honolulu, 
that that reverend gentleman had 
nothing to do with furnishing the 
original of the book which Joseph 
Smith put forth in this nineteenth 
century. General Howard speaks 
of the Freedman during the war. 
There are two other papers of the 
lighter vein, besides the editorial 
comment and notices. Published six 
times a year by A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $3. 


The Overland Monthly for Septem- 


ber has a pleasing variety on its ta- 


ble. We have turned to Mr. Bier- 
bowin’s ‘‘Beer-drinking in Germany,” 
and have been glad to read so real- 
istic a view of the matter. Mr. A. A. 
Sargent is turning his pen to good 
account, even if he has not so much 
political opportunity now as in some 
former years. . He discusses ‘‘An- 
archism and Imitative Mania.” The 
Mechanics’ Institute receives a due 
memorial. Among minor things, we 
note Mr. Oak’s warm defense of 
Royce’s ‘‘California”: and Dr. 5. H. 
Willey’s recollections of one of the 
events in the Vigilance Committee's 
days. San Francisco, 120 Sutter 
street. $4. 


The Golden Era monthly has taken 
into its editorial department Joaquin 
Miller. We wonder if most people 
here know that this magazine is in its 
thirty-fifth volume? It is published 
at 420 Montgomery street, in this 
city, at $2.50 a year. We have re- 
ceived from the same office ‘‘Adopt- 
ed; or, The Serpent Bracelet,” a noy- 
el, by Ada L. Halstead. 


We are late in noticing the selection 
of hymns and songs of praise, with 
tunes, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York and Chicago. It is 
called ‘‘Carmina Sanctorum,” and 
bears the names of three very compe- 
tent persons, Rosswell Dwight Hitch- 
cock, Zachary-Eddy and Lewis -Ward 
Mudge. 
is printed enables the music to have 
a fair chance. Indeed, the whole ap- 
pearance of the book is very inviting. 
The collection embraces 746 hymns, 
21 Doxologies, the apostle’s creed and 
40 chants. The indexes are full. The 
selections, both of hymns and tunes, 
will please cultivated taste. 


8S. Ogilvie & Co., 
New York, publish ‘‘Good News,” a 
collection of sermons by Sam Jones 
and Sam Small. Paper covers. 
The United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O., sends out ‘‘Notes 
of Triumph for the Sunday-school,” 
by E. S. Lorenz and I. Baltzell. The 
book is printed in a manner which 
commends it.-——‘‘Constitution of the 
First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco.”———‘‘Per- 
fected Holiness,” by W. Dennett, 
D.D., San Jose. ——‘‘Eventful Life— 
Ten Years among the Insane,” by 
Isaac Lightner, Napa. Pacific 
University, 1886. The catalogue for 
1886 gives a sketch of the grounds 
and buildings; shows 22 college and 
117 other students. It has graduated 
from the college department 69, who 
have taken degrees, between the years 
1863-86. Rev. J. F. Ellis, D.D., is 
the President. 


Spurgeon gives us one secret of 
his success as a preacher in words 
something like the following: ‘‘As 
for myself, I ama very small vessel, 
but then I empty out my stores. All 
that I know I tell. I preach all that 
I have on hand upon my heart; there- 
fore, the people get more from me 
than they do from far superior men. 
As the most of us are of average or 
inferior ability, let us always do our 


able fact I have found in my visits to} best. Preach all you know every 
the churches in Mexico, in every|time. Do not imagine that you 


ought to reserve a little for the next 
occasion. You may be dead before 
the next sermon is due.” 


Retribution is one of the grandest 
principles of the divine administra- 
tion of human affairs; a requital is 
imperceptible only ‘to the willfully 
observant. There is everywhere the 
working of the everlasting law of re- 


quital; man always gets as he gives. 


Christ saw and felt every sin of 
mine distinctly when he sweat great 
drops of blood in the garden; and I 
am sure, on the word and promise of 
God, that my sins are done away in 
Christ, as if an angel were to bring 
me a release in writing, or I was now 


in heaven out of danger. 


The broad page on which it’ 
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REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen’ of the publications of the Ameri. 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bibj¢ 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards, 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


PiISO'S CURE FOR 


s CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
, in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing hay. 
been cured, Indeed. so strong in my faith is its efficacy, +); 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together wirh a Var. 
UABL.E TREATISF on this désease, to any sufferer. Give Fr. 
press and P. O. address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 12:1 Pearl St. Ny. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


- Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


CLASSIC COLLECTION 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of 
celebrated musical works are in constant de- 
mand by good players. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Lebsrt and Von Ba- 
low edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, $3.00 
The same in Cloth, embossed 2 vols. , 

6.00 


$1.00 


each, 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, 
Chopin’s Nocturnes. Cloth, $1.50, pa- 

per. 60 cts. 
Chopin’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25, pe. er, 50 cts 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 68 and 15 pa- 

per, 
Sonatinen Album, Fingered by Kohler. 

Cloth, $1.50, paper, 75 cts. 
Clementi’s Sonatinas, Op. 26, 37 & 38. 

50 cts, 


paper, 
Kohler’s Kinder (children’s’) Album. 


paper 75 cts. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without words. 
Cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.00 
The above books, with the exception of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ 
celebrated editions of the same works, and are 
extra gcod and correct editions, and faithful 
copies of the originals. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
« Cocoa, from which the excess of 

+> Oil has been removed. It has three 
M\, times the strength of Cocoamixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Weed & Kinwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTz Miwa 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, a, Zinc and Babbitt 
tal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., eto. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


INCINNAT! RELLF OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -WW BELLS - TO TKE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 


re AND Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Sen ress 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md- 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


d tor Price and Catalogue. Add 
H. McSHA 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Cirele. 


“DO YE NEXTE THYNG.”’ 


ra an old English parsonage down by the 


sea 
There came, in the twilight, a message to me. 
Its quaint Saxon legend, deeply engraven, 
Hath, as it seems to me, tezchings from 
heaven; 
And on through the hours the quiet words 
ring, 
Like alow inspiration, ‘‘Do ye nexte thyng.” 


Many a questioning, many a fear, 
Many a doubt hath it quieted here. 
Moment by moment, let down from heaven, 
Time, opportunity, guidance, are given. 
Fear not to-morrow, child of the King! 
Trust them with Jesus! ‘Do ye nexte 

thyng.” 

THE CHILDREN. 


‘Come unto me!” still through the ages fall- 
ing 
Like heavenly voices, musical and sweet, 
The loving Saviour tenderly is calling 
The children round his feet. 


‘Forbid them not,” but with a prayerful 
blessing 
Teach them to trust his never-failing care, 
And feel his dear hands tenderly caressing 
Their fair heads bowed in prayer. 


For such as they the Father’s home in glory 

Waits, with its joys, across the crystal sea; 

Then tell them oft the old, yet sweet, new 
story, 


With patience, tenderly. — Selected. 


THE WAYSIDE PREACHER. 


BY KATE 8. GATES. 


“O Bessie, itis so hard! I want 
todo so much. Oh, how I have 

rayed that I might win many souls 
to Christ! If I could only live a 
year, I would work every minute; it 
would not be so hard to die if I felt 
I had done a little something; but 


mine will be a starless crown. Only 
eighteen—and dying! Why must I 


go so soon, when I long so to stay 
and work? It is so hard!” 

“T know, Will,” said Bessie softly, 
slipping her hand lovingly into his, 
and trying to choke back the sobs. 
“T know—and God knows, too; but 
perhaps, darling, you will find that 
He is answering your prayer after all, 
and giving your work to do for Him, 
though in a different way from what 
youplanned. Perhaps—O Will, how 
can I say it?—perhaps you will speak 
more forcibly to some one by your 
death than ever you could in life.” 

‘““O Bessie, if I could only think 
so!” said Will wistfully; and then 
leaning back in his chair, he sat for 
along time looking down the riv- 
er. 
It was a beautiful spot, this chosen 
seat of the brother and sister, under 
the old elm tree. As little children 
they had come there with their play- 
things, and lateron with their school- 
books. The big rock had been play- 
house and study by turns, and was 
yet their favorite resort. Here they 
had dreamed their dreams and. made 
many life-plans; here they had con- 
secrated themselves to the Master; 
and here they first learned the bitter 
truth, that one must soon go down 
into the valley of the shadow of 
death. All Will’s hopes and plans 
must be given up. Life promised 
much for him, and it was hard for 
him to relinquish all thoughts of the 
work he had meant to do so faith- 
fully and earnestly. 

This thought of Bessie’s was new 
tohim. Could it be possible that 
even yet his prayer might be answer- 
ed,andin some way he might do 
service for the Master? He lifted up 
his heart in earnest prayer: ‘‘O Lord, 
if there is any way that I can speak 
for Thee, do show it to me!” 

‘‘How much this rock has been to 
us, hasn’t it, Bessie?” he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘Do you know I have often 
thought that I would like to be bur- 


ied here beside it, but of course that, 


cannot be. I was sitting on it when 
I gave my heart to Christ, and in the 
very same spot I decided to enter 
the ministry. O Bessie, to think 
that I shall never preach a single 
sermon; it is so hard for me to give 
it up entirely!” 

Bessie’s tears fell softly for a few 
minutes, then she turned with a 
bright smile: ‘‘O Will, you know 
how many pass by on this road. 
Couldn’t you leave a message on the 
dear old rock?” © 

‘‘And then I would be still speak- 
ing every day even after I was gone. 
Bessie, it is a beautiful thought, and 
I thank you so much for it. I will 
do it right off, for: my strength is 
going fast. I know just what I will 
say: ‘Prepare to meet thy God.’ That 
will be a message to every body—those 
who love Christ, and those who do 
not, for we all need preparation to 
go into His presence, and yet we for- 
get it when we are well and strong. 
Perhaps it may touch some heart 
that is not preparing at all. Bessie, 
Ido thank you so much. Would 
you mind going over to the house 
for my paints? I want to begin 
right away. I haven’t very much 
time.” 

And so, day after day the fingers 
worked slowly and tremblingly, 
forming the chosen sentence in 
large plain letters onthe broad sur- 
face of the rock. But when the last 
letter was finished, the feeble strength 
seemed to give out completely. 

‘“T shall never come here myself 
again, Bessie,” he said, ‘‘but, thanks 
to your thought, I shall speak from 
here long after my eyes are closed 
forever. Bessie, you don’t know how 

have prayed that this message may 
be blessed to many.” ‘ 

Only a few days after, and the 
summons came; and with a last wist- 
ful look out of the window towards 
the rock, Will’s eyes closed forever 


on earthly scenes. 


* * * * * 


| Mr. Hendricks was in a hurry; he 
had driven out into the country on 
| business, and was hastening back to 
| the city where he had an appoint- 
ment, and he had but just time to get 
there. Eefore him lay two roads. 
Each would take him to his destina- 
tion, but the one was the shorter, the 
other the pleasanter. 

He was not a man given to senti- 
ment. ‘Truth to tell, those who knew 
him best were wont to think that his 
life was wholly given up to the wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar. But 
somehow the river road looked very 
tempting to him, and, with a glance 
at his watch, he turned his horse to 
the right instead of taking the left- 
hand road, which was the shorter. 
He hardly noted the beauty about 
him, for as usual his mind was full 
of schemes for the making of money. 
Some, alas! would hardly bear too 
close scrutiny, but it is ‘‘every one 
for himself,” he was wont to say, and 
allis fairin trade. Every year he 
grew sharper, and less and less 
scrupulous. The scheme he was re- 
volving in his mind to-day was one 
that he would have shrunk from a 
year ago. Even now he felt some 
compunctions of countenance about 
it. 

Suddenly, in the very midst of his 
thoughts, the horse shied a little at 
something by the way, and waking 
out of his brown study, Mr. Hen- 
dricks looked about him. 

The first thing that his eyes rested 
upon was a broad flat rock just at his 
side, and it seemed to him that he 
heard the words: ‘‘Prepare to meet 
thy God,” spoken distinctly in his 
ears. He could hardly believe that 
he merely read them. Foran instant 
he held the horse in, then with an 
impatient touch of the whip, he sent 
her off flying, but the words follow- 
ed him. 

‘‘Prepare to meet thy God.” 

Was it a warning? What if he 
should die that year, that week? what 
if, like the man in the parable, his 
soul should be required of him that 
night, what would become of him? 
He thought of his mother as he had 
not for years; how far he had strayed 
from her teaching! 

“Oh, if I could only go back tomy 
childhood, and be a pure-hearted boy 
once more!” he sighed many a time 
that day. But there was no retracing 
his steps; the question now was, 
where should they lead him in the 
future? 

‘‘Prepare to meet thy God.” How 
the words rang in his ears day after 
day, and week after week, for it was 
a long, hard struggle; but at last the 
proud man bowed himself in peni- 
tence, and humbly prayed to be 
made fit for the kingdom of God. 


* * * * * * 


“Yes,” said Lou Willis, rather 
contemptuously, to her friend Josie 
Grey, as they drove home from a 
shopping excursion to the city—‘‘yes, 
I expect to have a fine time this win- 
ter. If there is any fun in life, I 
mean to have it. What is the good 
of living if you can’t enjoy yourself? 
Why, Josie, there is something on 
Bessie Morton’s lovely old rock. 
What is it? Some ‘shure’ cure or 
other, I presume; but it’s too bad to 
mark everything up, isn’t it? ‘Pre- 
pare—to meet thy God.’ ” 

Lou began in a laughing, mocking 
way, but she finished in an almost 
awe-stricken tone. 

“Why, Josie, I didn’t dream it 
was anything like that. I wish I 
hadn’t spoken so; and, oh, dear, I wish 
I hadn’t seen it, for I’m not prepared 
—and I don’t want to be yet. I want 
a good time first. I hope Ill forget 
it. I won’t think of itif Ican help 
it. There is plenty of time for such 
things by and by.” 

But the words would not be forgot- 
ten. With a strong and persistent 
power they followed the gay girl 
everywhere she went, until at last 
she heeded the warning, and sought 
to live for something besidee the 
pomps and vanities of this world. 


And so, day after day, the silent 
preacher by the wayside spoke to the 
hearts of the passers-by, quickening 
some to renewed earnestness of pur 
pose,softening and awakening others. 

“The promises never fail,” said 
Bessie oftentimes. ‘‘God hears and 
answers every prayer, only some- 
times the answer comes so differently 
from what we expect; but if it come 
in God’s way, it must be the best 
way.”—Zion’s Herald. 


A MODEST AUTHORESS. 


Dr. Boynton tells us a story of 
the gifted but extremely modest au- 
‘thoress, Mrs. Eva Katherine Clapp. 
Mrs. Clapp had but recently gone to 
housekeeping, and a lady friend who 
was dining with her noticed that 
whenever she wished her servant to 
do anything, she stepped to the kitch- 
en door and gave her order in the 
form of a request. 

“You ought to have a call-bell,” 


said her friend. 

‘‘What for?” asks Mrs. Clapp, in- 
nocently. 

‘Why, for yourservant, of course.” 

‘‘T will get one,” said the authoress, 
quietly. 

The next day she came home with 
a handsome silver bell, and, taking 
it to the kitchen, handed it to the do- 
mestice, saying: 

‘‘Annie, when you want to see me 
for any thing, just ring this bell, 
please.” 


Pittsburgh reports more puddling 
furnaces lighted and less idle men 
to be seen than ever before. One 
firm has orders from the South for 
2,000 tons of agricultural steel. 


I WOULD NOT 


The light burned dim in the sick 
room, and cast long, shapeless shad- 
ows upon the wall. The nurse from 
her low seat by the fire glanced un- 
easily towards the bed where restless 
movements indicated the wakeful 
condition of her charge. She arose 
and went to the bedside to smooth 
again the pillows, and again offer 
the cooling drink. 

‘I cannot sleep,” said the sufferer, 
whose bright eyes gleamed with more 
than natural brilliancy. ‘‘How long 
the night 

The nurse soothed her with gentle 
words, and turned away with an an- 
xious face. Entering an adjoining 
room where the mother lay in heavy 
sleep, she softly awoke her. 

‘‘Alice Has not slept,” she said. 
‘‘I fear the most serious consequenc- 
es if she does not rest to-night. Can 
it be that something weighs upon her 
mind? It seems like that.” 

**T will go to her,” said the mother; 
and in a few moments she had taken 
her usual place by the bedside. 

‘*Alice,” she said, taking her hand, 
‘‘can you not sleep?” 

‘**No, mother; I seem to grow more 
wakeful and restless. Tell me, moth- 
er, am I going to die?” 

‘“‘T hope not, dear; we think you 
will be better soon if you rest well 
to-night.” 

‘*What does the doctor say? Does 
he think there is hope?” 

‘‘He thinks there is hope, but there 
is danger also. I tell you the truth, 
my child, for I know you do not fear 
death.” 

‘IT do, mother,” and the flushed 
face wore an expression of acute dis- 
tress. ‘‘I cannot die yet; I am not 
ready. I think I love my Savior; { 
have given myself to him, but I want 
to livein this beautiful world. Heavy- 
en is so indistinct; we know so little 
of it. I want to live so very much, 
mother.” The appealing look that 
accompanied these last words gave 
the mother strength. 

“IT hope you may, dear, but you 
know our times are in His hand. I 
love to think of death as a sleep from 
which we shall awake in heaven.” 

‘*But Ido not want to go to heaven 
now,” said the agitated girl, ‘“‘I want 
to live longer.” 

‘‘Listen to me, Alice,” replied the 
mother, holding firmly the restless 
hands. ‘‘Would you like to live un- 
til old age takes from you sight, hear- 
ing, strength, and intellect?” 

‘Oh, no! not so long as that.” 

‘You would rather stay here to see 
more suffering, sorrow and care; to 
lose father, mother, brother, sisters, 
one by one, until you are the last of 
the family?” 

no mother, no!” 

‘Would you wait until you enter 
the new home that will be made des- 
olate by your death, leaving, perhaps, 
children who need a mother’s care? 
Would it be better to live until new 
pursuits, new friendships, new ties, 
bind you more firmly, and lead you, 
perhaps, to wander from your Say- 
lour?” 

The restless hands grow more qui- 
et, the excited expression of the eyes 
more mild, as she answered. 

‘‘I could not choose the time, 
mother.”’ 

“It will come to us all soon or late. 
Would you choose to die in a foreign’ 
land, by accident, by loathsome dis- 
ease, dear, or here quietly with loved 
ones by your side?”’ 

‘*T would go when He wills, and as 
he wills, mother. Please tell him so 
for me, and let me say, “Thy will be 
done.’ ” 

When the mother arose from her 
knees she saw a look of peace upon 
the troubled face, and a sweet smile 
accompanied the scarcely audible, 
‘Thy will be done.” The bright eyes 
closed, the restless movements ceas- 
ed, and Alice slept. Once she awoke, 
and with a smile, repeated: 


‘** Lord, I would clasp thy hand in mine, 
Nor ever murmur nor repine; 
Content whatever lot I see, 
Since ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me.” 


In the morning, when her mother 
entered the room, she greeted her 
with a glad smile, saying, ‘‘I am bet- 
ter, mother; can it be that I am to get 
well?” 

When assured of the strong hopes 
entertained, she asked: 

‘‘Why should I live? It seems bet- 
ter to go now.” 

Gently the mother repeated: 

** Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live; 


To love and serve thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give.” 


‘*Then if my life is given me, it will 
be that I may serve Him, that I may 
do good in the world; I will not for- 
get that.” 

The patient, docile spirit contrib- 
uted largely to her recovery, and 
health soon returned to Alice. She 
is still living; she has passed through 
seasons of sorrow, suffering and trial. 
She has been called to part with 
children and friends near and dear, 
but her life seems ever to repeat: 


‘** Content whatever lot I see, 
Since ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me.” 


— Zion’s Herald. 
A TALK TO GIRLS. 


Girls, watch your company. An 
angel from heaven could not keep 
some company that girls do in Chica- 
go, and not be corrupt. Pure, noble 
girls stand alone on this earth for 
beauty and glory. Boys go in bad 
company; but the hope of this land 
is in its pure girls. Oh, be vigilant; 
guard your parlors; beware with 
whom and how you go to entertain- 
ments! The best way to go is not to 


go at all. 


| 


Tell me what your associations are, 
young lady, and I will give you a 
glimpse of your history. Is he an 
exquisite dancer? Does he clerk ina 
big establishment, at $60 a month, 
and spend $40 a month for board, $30 
a month for carriage hire, and $20 a 
month for theaters? Does he con- 
vince you that he has nota stingy 
bone in his body? Do you think he 
is ‘‘just nice’? Where does he get 
his money?. 

I am in love with the wool-hat boy. 
He starts at $30 a month, sticks to 
business and the wool hat till he gets 
$1,000 a year; then he gets to be jun- 
ior partner, then senior partner, and 
finglly owns the whole block where 
he does business. You stylish girls 
do not like him. Well, he likes you 
about as well; for when he wanted a 
wife he went back to his country 
home and married plain Mary; and 
for a few years it was love in a cot- 
tage, and now he has a residence on 
Michigan avenue. Girls, tie to these 
wool-hat boys, and they will take care 
of you. 

A beautiful girl of this city ar- 
ranged to attend a wine supper last 
week. When the night came, she 
sent word, saying, ‘‘I can’t go; my 
heart has been touched at the meet- 
ings.” Now she has brought three 
of her associates here with her. 
What do you want of wine suppers? 
O mothers, no matter what the devil 
may owe you, if he sends you about 
three drunken sons-in-law, he will 
have paid all the debt, and you will 
receipt in full. 

Then, gi'ls, watch your tempers. 
If a girlis ugly to her mother, she will 
make it warm in her own home, if 
she ever has one. 

Mothers, overhaul your libraries. 
A young girl once said she was terri- 
bly bored by reading the Bible. The 
poor, silly, sap-headed thing! Some 


mothers fix their daughters to be} 


damned. They insist on having lit- 
tle parties for their children. A lit- 
tle party is a big party in short 
clothes. Then comes the big party, 
and then the hugging german. I 
want to have the grass growing on 
my grave when my daughters are at- 
tending germans. After the german, 
then what? I will go no further. 
Take the word of the profound priest, 
who says that at his confessional 
nineteen out of every twenty young 
women who have strayed ascribed 
their fall from purity and virtue to 
the influence of the ball-room.—Sam 
Jones. 


GLEANINGS. 


A kind heart is a fountain of glad- 
ness, making everything in its vicin- 
ity freshen and smile.—Irving. 


Few men are both rich and gener- 
ous; fewer still are both rich and 
humble. — Cardinal Manning. 

God’s plan—‘‘Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath pros- 


pered him.” 


| 


Our plan—At the end of every 
quarter afew of the willing givers 
in the church must pay all the bills. 
Which is the best plan? 


Prayer is an errand to God—it 
must be earnest, reverent and defin- 
ite. When you do errands of this 
kind for other people, forget your- 
self. 


Remember, one Achan in the camp 
troubled Israel, and they were smit- 
ten before their enemies. So one 
idol left in your heart may trouble 
you.—McCheyne. 


The proud man hath no God; the 
envious man hath no neighbor; the 
angry man hath not himself. What 
good, then, is being a man if one has 
neither himself nor a neighbor nor 
God?— Bishop Hall. 


To do evil that good may come is a 
policy which can only come from Sa- 
tan; but from evil already done to 
extract an instrument against the 
kingdom of darkness is a triumphant 
display of the grace and wisdom of 
God.—A. R. Frusset. 


A great Roman Catholic prelate 
well says, in his lectures on preach- 
ing, that ‘‘to address men well they 
must be loved much”; and he says 
again, ‘‘ We are always eloquent when 
we wish to save one whom we love; 
we are always listened to when we 
are loved.” 

Nothing worth having is obtained 
without a sacrifice by somebody. 
Whether this be a law or not, itis a 


fact. It is equally true that a strug- 
gle is required to obtain anything 
good. The men who succeed best 


are active, patient, persevering and 
thoughtful. 


We are born for a higher destiny 
than earth; there is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the 
stars will spread before us like is- 
lands that slumber on the ocean, and 
where the beings that pass before us 
like shadows will stay in the pres- 
ence forever.—Bulwer Lytton. 


‘‘Nothing so establishes the mind 
amid the rollings and turbulency of 
present things as both a look above 
them and a look beyond them—above 


| them to the steady and good Hand by 


which they are ruled, and beyond 
them to the sweet and beautiful end 
to which by that hand they are 
brought.” 

Hasty conclusions are the mark of 
a fool: a wise man doubteth; a fool 
rageth and is confident.~ The novice 
saith, ‘‘I am sure that itis so”; perad- 
venture it may be so; but, ray 
thee, inquire.” It is a little learning, 
and buta little, which makes men 
conclude hastily. Experience and 
humility teach modesty and fear.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streete. 


AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W.-C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
> Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San cisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cans District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 

ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


' Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLry, Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Orry. 
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leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
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tly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
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ie Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
ewe and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 
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home ' certainly something remarkable un- 
| der the circumstances, and will sure. 
ly secure them a large measure of ro. 


Zz. 


what he can do. One quarter of 
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Such a lesson is many friends already at 


overruling Will. ‘and abroad, Puget Sound Acad- 


LIFE AND DOCTRINE, TOO. 
worth the teaching, at any cost. 
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Taxe Notice— Lrserat Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- | 


ctrico for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe PactFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 
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Mr. Beecher’s lecture and preaching 
tour in England has exhibited the 
same mixture of great oratorical and 
emotional power with gratuitous, 
needless lack of the fair and candid 
mind, that has, in his own country, 
made men query whether he does 
more good or more harm. In what 
he affirms of the love of God in the 
gospel and of the regal place of 
Christ in doctrine, and experience, 
and personal hope, generally in what 
he declares concerning the reign of 
God’s good-will in the earth and so- 
ciety, we find much to admire, and 
are borne along with the impassion- 
ed life that is inhis speech. But his 
travesties of creeds, of what he re- 
gards as regulation piety, his miscon- 
structions of the spirit that prevails 
in ‘‘orthodox”’ circles, his underval- 
uing and derision of theology, are 
simply shameful. To those who 
know what is usually taught, and 
thought and felt within the represent- 
ative Christian denominations, these 
utterances sound childish. We 
might suppose somebody who had 
never been in the fold and had been 
trained amid the perversions of some 
small and intense heresy, might fall 
into such strains of misappreciation. 
But for Mr. Beecher to make so 
much ridicule of the common evan- 
gelical teachings and experiences, 
even such as his own father made to 
be a power and blessing to thou- 


sands—well, all we will say is that it | 


is the fly in the ointment; but, as it 
has been so long in, we can hardly 
expect the taste will ever be out. 


One of the Eastern papers says: ‘It 
should be distinctly understood that 
the responsibility for the recent mas- 
sacres of Christians in China rests on 
the Christian murderersin our north- 
western Territories, who set the ball 
rolling.” Wesee no reason, but an 
imaginary one, for any such under- 
standing, for the Chinese who in- 
dulge themselves in such proceedings 
are said to belong to a very low class, 
whose superstitions are at a maxi- 
mum,and their intelligence at a min- 
imum. Then, the Chinese who dwell 
away over on the southwestern’ bor- 
der know little or nothing of this 
country, or of the Chinese in it. 
Lastly, none of the accounts of the 
Chinese mobs which we have seen, 
from missionaries or others on the 
ground, attribute them to any such 
origin as the one mentioned above. 
The outrages upon the Chinese in 
this country have been inexcusable, 


over, going-into, and getting-out-of, 
that he shall satisfy his good sense 
that he has done his best. In this 
way, if ever, we shall become per- 
sons, conscious persons, persons of 
power; not remaining mere creatures 
of circumstance. 


_ 


We have had for some time the an- 
nual report of the Chinese mission 
work on the Hawaiian Islands from 
the earnest and capable Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Frank W. Damon. One of 
the interesting things in it is the 
statement that the church in Honolu- 
lu for this race is self-supporting. 
The pastor, Mr. To Teng Ue, is spok- 
en of as ‘‘a trained and accomplished 
Chinese scholar,” and, at the same 
time, an humble, warm-hearted Chris- 
tian—one who has given up home, 
and wealth and worldly advancement 
for Christ’s sake. Seven were re- 
ceived last year by profession and 
one by letter. A new Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall was 
built, at a cost of $5,120, $2,000 of 
which was given by the Chinese 
themselves. The boys’ school num- 
bers between fifty and sixty, and 
there were forty-six names in the 
Boys’ Christian Association. Thirty 
pupils were enrolled in the girls’ 
school. At Kohala the communion 
services in the Chinese church are at- 
tended by an average of forty or for- 
ty-five. There is a Chinese preacher 
on Kauai and two on Hawaii. The 
receipts for this missionary work re- 
ported, not including the expense of 
building the hall above mentioned, 
were $2,070. 


The Anti-Saloon Republicans had 
a convention in Chicago last week, 
and adopted a very good platform to 
recommend to their party for its 
adoption. Their scheme is nearly 
that which has come into favor in 
Georgia and some other States— mak- 
ing it possible for counties, cities and 
towns to prohibit the making and 


impossible to bring the State, as 
such, and as a whole, to the enact- 
ment of prohibitory laws. That 
such a convention has been held isa 
good sign. There isa great deal of 
promise in it. And it may be that 
something like this will be the move- 
ment which shall unite the temper- 
ance advocates in the stronges: effort 
ever yet put forth. 


- 


To interfere with the quieter pur- 
suits of autumn which might other- 
wise entertain, cheer, and profit us, 
is the election campaign recently in- 
augurated with decency and enthu- 
siasm. So far as we can see, there is 
little at stake which need stir men’s 
bile, or excite their ire. Some party 
spirit can be tolerated, but merely 
partisan slang and abuse are not 
called for. The Executive Depart- 
ments are likely to be very well filled. 
Our Legislatures have commonly 
been our worst weakness. Otr 
judiciary is capable of some improve- 
ment in its personelle. We hope it 
will turn out that the people, unhin- 
dered, have themselves done the vot- 


ing. 
The situation in Bulgaria is one of 
hesitations and delays. No nation 


— 


selling of intoxicants, where it is’ 


one meaning it signifies the very 
truth of God, the reality of his exist- 
ence and of his agency in the world. 
In the second meaning it signifies the 
orderly, systematic, scientific state- 
ment and confirmation of this truth. 
The latter is, no doubt, the proper 
meaning. When employed in this 
sense, how absurd would it be for 
sensible men to go about represent- 
ing it as a burden upon men’s minds, 
and as something of which it were 
better the world were rid! So silly 
boys and girls talk about botany, or 
even arithmetic. Cannot men get a 
living without such sciences? But 
they cannot live so intelligently with- 
out them. Must a man have his 
knowledge of the Bible well arrang- 
ed and worded and put into a self- 
consistent form in order to be a 
Christian? No, but if he isa Chris- 
tian it will help him to be a more in- 
telligent and well-balanced disciple. 
Whatever fault is to be found with 
theology in this meaning is to be 
found only when and so far as the 
particular system a man has learned 
is untrue or badly made up; or when 
one substitutes his system for genuine 
piety. 

But in that other sense, in which 
theology signifies the very truth of 
God, we cannot say that doctrine is 
life, but we can say thatit is as essen- 
tial to life as food is to the ordinary 
existence of men. To besure a Tan- 
ner lived, it was said, many days 
without food, and somebody else just 
now is distinguishing himself in the 
papers by the ability to continue on 
mineral water for thirty days. It is 
surprising, too, sometimes, to see that 
some people manage to sustain con- 
siderable religious vitality with a very 
little of knowledge. But it is not 
reasonable to expect that the less we 
know of God, the more we shall have 
of life. The expectation should be 
the reverse. The writer of this par- 
agraph is tired, very tired indeed, of 
the antithesis, ‘‘not doctrine but life.” 
It is as absurd to him as to speak of, 
not bread, but hunger! Very well 
he knows that life and doctrine are 
not identical and, that the one is deep- 
er than the other, but he knows also 
that the two are inseparable. If it 
be not exactly true exegesis which de- 
clares that eternal life consists in 
knowing God and his son, Jesus 
Christ, yet ye cannot fail to read, 
‘And this is life eternal—that they 
should know thee, the only true God.” 
Life not only issues in knowledge, in 
sound doctrine, but by means of the 
latter there is more of the former, 
and fuller. The apostle of agnos- 
ticism has said, ‘‘The proper ob- 


ject of religion is a something which 
can never be known. or concerned, | 


or understood.” If so, ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. It is not 
the mother of the devotion we pay to 
him who is the Truth. 


PERSONAL. AND SOCIAL CALAMI- 
TIES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. SVONE. 


Public misfortunes often seem to 
us unmixed evils, and excite our 
wonder and surprise, thas, under the 
ordering of a paternal ana beneficent 
Providence, they should be suffered 
to occur. Are not all earthly agen- 


state the objeet of the corperation to 


-eolor, and to pwomote the Christian 
religion by suc a school. 


whatis known as the Highwarden 
‘building at Cenpeville, which was 
‘last year erected:ata cost of nearly 
$5,000. 
trustees, together witls forty acres: of 
‘land beautifully located for the site: of 
‘the future collega; on eondition that } 


ition for defense and deliverance 1n 


of scanty comfort. 


duty of submission to that reigning 

Will, as both in wisdom and benefi- 

cence surpassing our study and com- 
rehension. 

It fulfilled for not a few probation- 
ers the numbering of their earthly 
days, with a limiting Divine control 
continually exercised in all the dwell- 
ing-places of earth, and so nota novel 
and unintelligible procedure here 
and now. 

It lifted up, by express witness, the 
thankful acknowledgment of other 
communities and centers of human 
abode, that they were spared a like af- 
fliction, and so were led to praise the 
kindly guardianship above. 

And it excited, far and wide, on 
both sides of the continent, in the 
North and South of the land, and 
through all the homes of the people, 
a spirit of intense pity and sympathy 
for the sorrowing and suffering, and 
a readiness to extend to them such 
relief as fraternal charity and boun- 
ty, with overtures of earnest compas- 
sion, could administer and supply. 

It has quickened, we cannot say, 
we know not, how many, or in how 
many centers of human population, 
to wait the will of Heaven, in a readi- 
ness to accept its providential visits 
and to take leave of these scenes be- 
low whenand how it shall be appoint- 
ed above. | 

These are only a few hints of the 
sacred philosophy of such a chapter 
of human history, but they may per- 
haps help us to accept such demon- 
strations without casting a reproach- 
ful look upward, and with a lowly 
and even thankful spirit of aequies- 
cence in such impressive lessons of 
the sceptered Providence enthroned 
on high. 


THE PUGET SOUND ACADEMY. 


Lying midway between the wegtern 
terminus of the Northern Pacifie and 
Canadian Pacific Railroads, as well 
as midway between Seattle and Vic- 
toria, the two largest cities on the 
Sound, is Whidby Island, the garden 
of Western Washington. On this 
beautiful island, so centrally located, 
and whose thrifty and intelligent 
people are so thoroughly temperance 
in sentiment that prohibition was 
carried at the late election by an over- 
whelming majoritv—here, in full 
of Mount Baker and the Cascacte 
range, have just been laid the found- 
ations of Puget Seund Academy. 
The trustees are Dexter Horton, 
James M. Colman, W. H. Reeves, E. 
F. Sox, Hon. C. T. Terry and Rev. 
Messrs. H:. L. Bates, Samuel Greene, 
George Lindsay and C. C. Otis. The 
articles of meorporation provide that 
at least a majority of the trustees 
shall be mensbers of some evangelical 
Congregatiomal church. They also 


be to found amd maintain a @hristian 
school for the education of the youth 
of both sexes,. irrespective of race or 


‘The citizens of W hidby Island have 
themselves manifested a practieal in- 
terest in the institution by purchasing 


This they donate to the 


an endowment fund of not less than 
$10,000 be secured. Over half of 
that amount has alreadly been raised. 
and Rev. C. C. Otis expects to retuam 
Hast in a month er twe to secure the 
balance and as much nwore as possi- 
ble. Fifty theusand dollars are 


Ruler, asking His gracious interpos- , 


the extremity of human need. This | 
lesson is not one of little moment or | 


It impressed upon the many the | 


to Western 


as our snow-capped 
OM. 
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OUR ARMENO-AMERICAN COLONY IN 
FRESNO, CAL. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


This colony came into our State 
noiselessly, and it was a long time 
before some of us knew it was here. 
And even now, after it has been here 
two or three years— perhaps more— 


except what 
| the papers. 


there are many who hardly know of 
its existence. For myself, I will say 
at the outset that I have never seen 
these people, or known much of them, 
I have learned through 
But even this has inter- 
ested me in them exceedingly. And 
I am sure that all good citizens, and 
especially Christians, and more es- 
pecially Congregationalists, ought to 
know the facts concerning them. To 
be sure, we are getting sensitive about 
the coming of foreigners among US. 
And well we may be, when we see 
the character and conduct of some of 
them! But I am certain from what I 
read that these people are not of the 
kind to be feared, however many of 
their kindred may hereafter join 


"| them. 


WHERB THEY CAME FROM. 


They came from the neighborhood 
of Mt. Ararat and the Black sea. Men 


this colony in that far-away land, 
and left their native hills and plains, 


and made the long journey hither to 


homes in Fresno. The colony now 
consists of about one hundred and 
twenty persons. A large proportion 
of them are young men. 


WHY THEY CAME. 


It does not take long to tell. We 
ment is hopelessly in debt. It must 
raise money somehow, even though it 
be by means of extortion and violence. 
A vivid idea of what the people have 
to submit to in this respect may be 
gained by reference to the Missionary 
H-rald of this present month—-Septem- 
ber. The news there given is from the 
very region whence our Armenian col- 
ony came. It shows what extreme meth- 
ods ef extortion they were obliged to 


at home kave no adequate conception.” 
And he goes on further to say that 
‘‘the drarnage of money, the stagna- 
tion of buskness, the increase of taxes 


‘and their refentless collection, are re- 


ducing the sommon people to an ex- 


So become appalling. Large numbers 
of young mex are stariimg for Ameri- 
cm in search of work. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that the 
inexorable and omnipreseat tax-gath- 
erer seizes not only all the money 
which is availabie, but whatever else 
can be turned into money. Not only 
are the soldiers quartered upon the 
people to hasten collection, bat stripes 
and inyprisonment: are added. New 
garmeuts can sel@éom be obtained, 
and with many the: struggle to feed 
hungry mouths is: severe. The im- 
pulse cf young men who areambi- 
tious is 4@ leave the sountry altegeth- 
er.” 

No wonder that the people want to 
get away from such as 
that! And to us itt is a subject of 
profound! gratitude tihat we have a 
country t# which thew can come, and 
in which they can bald them new 
homes in freedom andi plenty. How 
they got money enoweh together to 
bring them here and anable them: to 
secure a foothold on: our soil is a. 
wonder. There is nok«a little of the 


quality of genuine hersism about 
surely. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE PEOPLE. 


with their families joined together in | 


and all their kindred and friends, | 


California, and bought them new | 


all know that the Turkish Govern- | 
The difficulties of assimilation had 
| better be encountered at once, and 


submit to. It describes what those — 
they left behind have to endure. ‘“‘Of | 


| 
this,’ Dr. Barnum says, ‘‘our friends | Rule, well lived up to on both sides, 


each year, at least, every person! ‘Theology may be used in two senses; ft lifted u f not a few | emy surely has a bright future before 
, p the hearts of not a few , emy St" spect from the better class of peo 
should give himself such a going-| which need to be discriminated. In | in filial supplication to the Great 1t, and 1s gota ye ge ys ost throughout the country. — 


It is only necessary, I am sure, that 
these facts be known to secure foy 
these strangers a feeling of wary 
welcome from all our Congregationg] 
churches. Our attention has beep 
pointedly drawn to the subject of our 
foreign immigration for several years, 
It presents problems very hard to 
solve. But if all came to till the soil, 
and were sober and industrious, like 
the people of this colony, few difficul- 
ties would remain. To be sure, the 

rocesses of adjustment among neigh- 
bors who came from the ends of the 
earth, and differ in habits, manners 
and language, could not be expected 
to go on altogether without friction. 
But it will disappear with time. [ft 
is well for strangers and well for the 
country that it should be gotten over 
as soon as possible. 


Many colonies have bought up 
lands in order to set themselves apart 
from Americanizing influences. This 
is bad every way. For example, Rey, 
Dr. Strong tells of a colony of 10s 
persons from one of the cantons of 
Switzerland, that settled in New Gla- 
rus, in southern Wisconsin, in 1545, 
and now numbers 4,000 souls. And 
he says, ‘‘No Yankee lives within a 
ring of six miles round the first- 
built dug-out.” And he further says 
that ‘‘this Helvetian settlement, 
founded three years before Wisconsin 
became a State, has preserved its 
race, its language, its worship and its 
customs in their integrity.” © Similar 
colonies are now being planted in the 
West. It is not for the safety of the 
country, or for the good of any of its 
inhabitants; to have ‘‘little Germanys 
here, little Scandinavias there, and 
little Irelands yonder. Our safety 
depends on the assimilation of these 
populations.” But the process of as- 
similation wiil be very slow if they 
are planted apart and live by them- 
selves, as in the case above noted. 


then they will be soon over with. 


‘More or less of these difficulties are 


inevitable. We are all imperfect. We 
are subject to prejudice. We are lia- 
ble to exalt too much our own ¢elf- 
interest. And the strangers ‘ho 


come among us are liable to have 
their prejudices, too, and their mis- 


understandings, especially if they 
speak another language, and do not 
understand outs. But the Golden 


will straighten us all owt im due time, 
and blemd us into one harmonious 
people. 

I do notwrite this artick: about our 
Fresno co’ony because our friends 


: there need anything, but for the gen- 
treme of poverty that threatens soon | 


eral information, and because they 
especially deserve the sympathy and 
recognition of our fanuly of Congre- 
gational churches. There is, howev- 
er, one thing I will mention (and I 
de it wholly of my owm accord), and 
that is that the Fresno Congregation~ 
al church where the Armenians wor- 
ship, and to whith many of then» be- 
long, needs a communvon service. 
They have none: that is suitable. 
They are straining every nerve to 
complete the payment for their house 
ef worship, and until that is done 
they have to get along as best they 
ean for other things. Twenty dollars 
would supply the needed cominunion 
table furniture, and if any who read 
this are disposed to provide it, I am 
sure it would be vezy gratefully re- 
ceived. At the same time, it would 
signify the spirit of sympathy and 
fellowship felt for them, which is un- 
speakably cheering and strengthen- 
ing: to the members offa new church, 
doing its best to reach: the condition 
of self-support. 


— 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORMA.. 


The General Assoviation of Cal- 


needed to put the: instiimtion upon a 
good financial basis. The power | 
which New England. exerts in the. 
world to-day is due-in.nm small degree: 
to. the fact that our Pilgrim Fathers 
laid the foundations of Christian in- 


ifornia will hold its annual meet- 
ing with the First Congregationa! 
church of Woodland on Tuesday, 
September 28th, at 2° o’clock P: ™. 
The- sermon will be preached in the 


wants to precipitate war, and no one 
wishes to fall back from its position. 
We do not pretend to foresee what 
will oceur, but we know that the 


cies and forces subject toe that su- 
preme contrel? and why should they 
be permitted. to levy their destructive 
severity upon human hearts and 
homes? Are we to interpret them as 


: and they are greatly to be deprecated, 
et | and always to be ashamed of, and 
; atoned for and recompensed, as far 
as practicable. But no good—evil, 


As befone remarked, the colony. 
numbers at present a ‘ittle over one: 
hundred and twenty.. About thirty. 
of them are church members. It 
seems that.they have been connected) 


— 


the rather—will come from exagger- 
ating their reach and influence, and 
from making them cut a figure too 
great for the pattern, and from pre- 
supposing them the irritants to all 
the Chinese savagery that shall here- 
after occur. Logicians warn us not 
to regard the ‘‘post hoc” as necessar- 
ily ‘*propter hoc.” 


— 


Americans in Bulgaria would prefer 
any other domination than that of 
Russia. And since the Americans 
are thoroughly trusted and have some 
influence, we indulge the hope that a 
Bulgarian will be made the chief rul- 
er, ‘‘the Prince” of the land, who 
will bid Russia stand off, and await 
the European consent, before pushing 
even a squad of soldiers across the 


an expression of warm displeasure 
and of penal justice upom the heads 


doers? Shall they be to as a procla- 
mation which we are to accept of the 


ill-desert of the victims, and so illus--. 


trate both the righteowsness of the. 
Sovereign and the guilt of those upon 
whom the infliction falls? 


Let us consider a little more care- 


her history. Just now is the time far 


of the sufferers, and so aceept them as ;the people of Western. Washingtonto 


righteously administered upon evil- } 


future. This the children of the 
Pilgrims are endeavoring to do. in 


stitutions in the beginming days of 
lay foundations and ‘build for the 


founding a @hristiam academy on 
Whidby Island. Six months have 
not yet passed since: the enterprise 
was first thought of, and to-day the 
trustees have, in buildings, land en- 


with the mission of oar American. 
Board in Eastern Tuxkey. We can 
see, therefore, how it was that they 
learned ahout America and the op- 
portunities open to the industrious in 
the United States. Amd yet it was. 
not by the‘advice of our missionaries. 
that they: came. On. the contrary, 
the missionaries rather dissuaded 
them from coming, fearing what in- 
fluence emigration might have upon 


evening of the same day,. by Rev. \. 
Willett of Santa Cruz. Each eliureh 
im Califormia and Nevada formed on 
Congregational principles is entitled 
to two delegates, and one additional 
delegate for each fifty members 12 
excess of one hundred. _ 
J. H. Warzen, Registrar. 
San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1586. 


The attention ef pastors and 
ehurches is called to the action of the 


ei The tints of autumn are stealing fully the effect of such Providential | dowment, a property worth at least|them. They attend the Cong " tien err 

: upon field and orchard, vineyard and border. as visitation. We may make our study | $10,000. They propose to put the tional church in Fresno under the ~~ —. | Sp SS NI "The 
—— d ae d lawn. The| We forgot to note last week the the recent destructive earthquake at} building in readiness for school at | ministry of Rev. W. N. Meserve. secret ey f the different district 
— garden, lealage an Charleston. The whole city was rock- | once, and it is hoped that by the They usually compose about one-half athe 


Associations are expected to gather 
these reports in time to present them 
as received, or condense them, if 
need be, to save time andeepen the 
interest of the story. Churches 10! 
in district Associations should pre- 
pare their reports, all the same, 1” 
writing, and, if able to be at the 
meeting, have them read by ministe! 
or delegate. It has been suggested 
that blank reports be sent to the dil 
ferent churches to be filled out. Th! 
is the very thing to be avoided. The 
sameness of such reports would be 
almost killing. Let each church tell 
its own story in its own way, ®" 
each report have its own heart and 
soul. This call for written reports 
| important, and, if attended to, the 
Association will become somewhat 
accquainted with every church in 1 


quiet adjournment of the Legislature. 
It met duly, after the Governor’s 
prorogation of it, on the 7th of the 
month, wrangled a few days, voted 
divers appropriations of money, fail- 
ed to agree upon any measure of im- 
portance, and then adjourned, leav- 
ing the Supreme Court as it was, 
only more so, and the irrigation laws 
unaltered, but, possibly, somewhat 
ventilated. The more they were 
aired, however, the less could the 
promoters of the extra session do for 
their alteration. We hope another 
century will dawn before we see an- 
other legislature in extra session. 

astors will make an ef-. 
fort to have Tue Paciric in every,fam- 
ily of their people. They will find it 
a great help. Samples sent free to 


first of November the first term will 
open. 

The object of theinstitution will be 
to furnish a thorough preparation for 
a college course ot for teaching, and 
especially to realize the aim of all 
true education—the development of 
the whole being, body, mind and 
soul. At present it will assume to be 
nothing more than it is—an academy. 
If, when there is a freshman class, it 


equinox is here, and ‘‘the harvest is 
past, and the summer is ended.” In 
summer we can afford to think little, 
and to sleep our nights away. But 
in autumn itis not so. The bidding 
now is to be thoughtful, to be stu- 
dious, to be serious. The season is 
now more favorable to seriousness 
than is the time of the solstice, when 
the celebrations and festivities occu- 
py, divide, distract and exhaust so 
many. Shut in by the night shades, 
alike from the attractions and the 
storm and stress of the outer-world, 
we may summon ourselves to almost 
any task that mortals canessay. We 
need not forget that it is hard work 
to think, when one thinks with all 
the energy of his soul. But it is 
only by just such endeavor that one 
knows what he is of, what is in him, : 


ed through all its foundations. Halls 
and temples and unnumbered homes 
were shattered and thrown to the 
ground. And that which was more 
precious than all such investments— 
human life —was made the prize of 
such devastating calamity. We may 
not be able to comprehend or to 
suggest the governing purpose of 
the Divine Ruler. We may look 
up with puzzled inquiry toward 
that all-controlling Power. Why did 
He not interpose to prevent the dis- 
aster? Why did He permit its unre- 
stricted ravages and waste, including 
its fatal tax upon fle shnnd blood? 
Well, it raised the thoughts of men 
to the existence and sovereignty of an 
overruling Providence. It made men 
feel that the supreme throne was not 
empty--that the administration of nat- 
ural forces was in that unseen omnip- 
otent hand, and that, consequently, 
all the issues of daily life for all the 
| dwellers upon earth waited upon that : 


of the congregation and Sabbath- 
school. There is a large class of 
young men taught in the English 
anguage. Many of them learned 
this language more or less in our 
mission schools in Turkey. Mrs. M. 
L. Peabody, who resides among them 
and knows their language well, 
teaches a class of from two to four 
men and wom- 
en, who study in that language. 

is prepared to offer the advantages of | Armenian tots and girls a Jin 
a college course, it will then become | the other English classes. The chil- 
a college. But to be a university, it | dren attend the public schools, and 
does not aspire at present. There ‘hold a good rank in their classes 
are but few universities in America. | Altogether, the people are industri- 
Yale was founded nearly two centur- | ous, and some of them nobly relig- 
ies ago, and although for years it has | ious, and the rising generation, es- 
had a theological, a medical and a | pecially, will assimilate with our 
law department, it is only recently civil and political life. 

that we have heard of Yale Univer-| A marked peculiarity of th ] 

sity. ‘of this colony is this: 

such a favorable beginning, nothing to do with saloon | iet 
situated in such a beautiful, health- are temperance people. They 
ful and central location, with so.ber as well as industrious, This is: fully Jeeuplched its thirty-fifth year. 
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THe Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNesDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 1886 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
cific for one year. Tue Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 


but solely to help on our Master’s work. If ' 


you are uot a subscriber, send your address, 


apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 


.mum,and their intelligence at a min- 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


—— 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strcng, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1886. 


Mr. Beecher’s lecture and preaching 
tour in England has exhibited the 
sanre mixture of great oratorical and 
emotional power with gratuitous, 
needless lack of the fair and candid 
mind, that has, in his own country, 
made men query whether he does 
more good or more harm. In what 
he affirms of the love of God in the 
gospel and of the regal place of 
Christ in doctrine, and experience, 
and personal hope, generally in what 
he declares concerning the reign of 
God’s good-will in the earth and so- 
ciety, we find much to admire, and 
are borne along with the impassion- 
ed life that is inhis speech. But his 
travesties of creeds, of what he re- 
gards as regulation piety, his miscon- 
structions of the spirit that prevails 
in ‘‘orthodox” circles, his underval- 
uing and derision of theology, are 
simply shameful. To those who 
know what is usually taught, and 
thought and felt within the represent- 
ative Christian denominations, these 
utterances sound childish. We 
might suppose somebody who had 
never been in the fold and had been 
trained amid the perversions of some 
small and intense heresy, might fall 
into such strains of misappreciation. 
But for Mr. Beecher to make so 
much ridicule of the common evan- 
gelical teachings and experiences, 
even such as his own father made to 
be a power and blessing to thou- 
sands—well, all we will say is that it 
is the fly in the ointment; but, as it 
has been so long in, we can hardly 
expect the taste will ever be out. 


One of the Eastern papers says: ‘‘It 
should be distinctly understood that 
the responsibility for the recent mas- 


gacres of Christians in China rests on | 


the Christian murderersin our north- 
western Territories, who set the ball 
rolling.” Wesee no reason, but an 
imaginary one, for any such under- 
standing, for the Chinese who in- 
dulge themselves in such proceedings 
are said to belong to a very low class, 
whose superstitions are at a maxi- 


imum. Then, the Chinese who dwell 
away over on the southwestern bor- 
der know little or nothing of this 
country, or of the Chinese in it. 
Lastly, none of the accounts of the 
Chinese mobs which we have seen, 
from missionaries or others on the 
ground, attribute them to any such 
origin as the one mentioned above. 
The outrages upon the Chinese in 
this country have been inexcusable, 
and they are greatly to be deprecated, 
and always to be ashamed of, and 
atoned for and recompensed, as far 
as practicable. But no good—evil, 
the rather—will come from exagger- 
ating their reach and influence, and 
from making them cut a figure too 
great for the pattern, and from pre- 
supposing them the irritants to all 
the Chinese gavagery that shall here- 
after occur. Logicians warn us not 
to regard the ‘‘post hoc” as necessar-: 
ily ‘‘propter hoc.” 


The tints of autumn are stealing 
upon field and orchard, vineyard and 
garden, leafage and lawn. The 
equinox is here, and ‘‘the harvest is 
past, and the summer is ended.” In 
summer we can afford to think little, 
and to sleep our nights away. But 
in autumn itis not so. The bidding 
now is to be thoughtful, to be stu- 
dious, to be serious. The season is 
now more favorable to seriousness 
than is the time of the solstice, when 
the celebrations and festivities occu- 
py, divide, distract and exhaust so 
many. Shut in by the night shades, 
alike from the attractions and the 
storm and stress of the outer-world, 
we may summon ourselves to almost 
any task that mortals canessay. We 
need not forget that it is hard work 
to think, when one thinks with all 
the energy of his soul. But it is 
only by just such endeavor that one 


what he can do. 
each year, at least, every person 
should give himself such a going- 
| over, going-into, and getting-out-of, 


‘that he shall satisfy his good sense. 


that he has done his best. In this 
way, if ever, we shall become per- 
' gons, conscious persons, persons of 
| power; not remaining mere creatures 


_of circumstance. 


We have had for some time the an- 
nual report of the Chinese mission 
work on the Hawaiian Islands from 
the earnest and capable Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Frank W. Damon. One of 
the interesting things in it is the 
statement that the church in Honolu- 
lu for this race is self-supporting. 
The pastor, Mr. To Teng Ue, is spok- 
en of as ‘‘a trained and accomplished 
Chinese scholar,” and, at the same 
time, an humble, warm-hearted Chris- 
tian—one who has given up home, 
and wealth and worldly advancement 
for Christ’s sake. Seven were re- 
ceived last year by profession and 
one by letter. A new Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall was 
built, at a cost of $5,120, $2,000 of 
which was given by the Chinese 
themselves. The boys’ school num- 
bers between fifty and sixty, and 
there were forty-six names in the 
Boys’ Christian Association. Thirty 
pupils were enrolled in the girls’ 
school. At Kohala the communion 
services in the Chinese church are at- 
tended by an average of forty or for- 
ty-five. There is a Chinese preacher 
on Kauai and two on Hawaii. The 
receipts for this missionary work re- 
ported, not including the expense of 
building the hall above mentioned, 
were $2,070. 


The Anti-Saloon Republicans had 
a convention in Chicago last week, 
and adopted a very good platform to 
recommend to their party for its 
adoption. Their scheme is nearly 
that which has come into favor in 
Georgia and some other States—mak- 
ing it possible for counties, cities and 
towns to prohibit the making and 
selling of intoxicants, where it is 
impossible to bring the State, as 
such, and as a whole, to the enact- 
ment of prohibitory laws. That 
such a convention has been held is a 
good sign. There isa great deal of 
promise in it. And it may be that 
something like this will be the move- 
ment which shall unite the temper- 
ance advocates in the strongest effort 
ever yet put forth. 


- 


To interfere with the quieter pur- 
suits of autumn which might other- 
wise entertain, cheer, and profit us, 
is the election campaign recently in- 
augurated with decency and enthu- 
siasm. So far as we can see, there is 
little-at stake which need stir men’s 
bile, or excite their ire. Some party 
spirit can be tolerated, but merely 
partisan slang and abuse are not 
called for. The Executive Depart- 
ments are likely to be very well filled. 
Our Legislatures have commonly 
been our worst weakness. Our 
judiciary is capable of some improve- 
ment in its personelle. We hope it 


dered, have themselves done the vot- 
ing. 


The situation in Bulgaria is one of 
hesitations and delays. No nation 
wants to precipitate war, and no one 
wishes to fall back from its position. 
We do not pretend to foresee what 
will occur, but we know that the 
Americans in Bulgaria would prefer 
any other domination than that of 
Russia. And since the Americans 
are thoroughly trusted and have some 
influence, we indulge the hope that a 
Bulgarian will be made the chief rul- 
er, ‘‘the Prince” of the land, who 
will bid Russia stand off, and await 
the European consent, before pushing 
even a squad of soldiers across the 
border. 


We forgot to note last week the 
quiet adjournment of the Legislature. 
It met duly, after the Governor’s 
prorogation of it, on the 7th of the 
month, wrangled a few days, voted 
divers appropriations of money, fail- 
ed to agree upon any measure of im- 
portance, and then adjourned, leav- 
ing the Supreme Court as it was, 
only more so, and the irrigation laws 
unaltered, but, possibly, somewhat 
ventilated. The more they were 
aired, however, the less could the 
promoters of the extra session do for 
their alteration. We hope another 
century will dawn before we see an- 
other legislature in extra session. 


We hope pastors will make an ef- 
fort to have Tur Paciric in every. fam- 
ily of their people. They will find it 
a great help. Samples. sent ‘free to 


knows what he is of, what is in him, 


any address. 


One quarter of | 


will turn out that the people, unhin- | 


LIFE AND DOCTRINE, TOO. 


Theology may be used in two senses 
which need to be discriminated. In 
one meaning it signifies the very 
truth of God, the reality of his exist- 
ence and of his agency in the world. 
In the second meaning it signifies the 
orderly, systematic, scientific state- 
ment and confirmation of this truth. 
The latter is, no doubt, the proper 
meaning. When employed in this 
sense, how absurd would it be for 
sensible men to go about represent- 
ing it as a burden upon men’s minds, 
and as something of which it were 
better the world were rid! So silly 
boys and girls talk about botany, or 
even arithmetic. Cannot men get a 
living without such sciences? But 
they cannot live so intelligently with- 
out them. Must a man have his 
knowledge of the Bible well arrang- 
ed and worded and put into a self- 
consistent form in order to be a 
Christian? No, but if he isa Chris- 
tian it will help him to be a more in- 
telligent and well-balanced disciple. 
Whatever fault is to be found with 
theology in this meaning is to be 
found only when and so far as the 
particular system a man has learned 
is untrue or badly made up; or when 
one substitutes his system for genuine 
piety. 

But in that other sense, in which 
theology signifies the very truth of 
God, we cannot say that doctrine is 
life, but we can say thatit is as essen- 
tial to life as food is to the ordinary 
existence of men. To be sure a Tan- 
ner lived, it was said, many days 
without food, and somebody else just 
now is distinguishing himself in the 
papers by the ability to continue on 
mineral water for thirty days. It is 
surprising, too, sometimes, to see that 
some people manage to sustain con- 
siderable religious vitality with a very 
little of knowledge. But it is not 
reasonable to expect that the less we 
know of God, the more we shall have 
of life. The expectation should be 
the reverse. ‘The writer of this par- 
agraph is tired, very tired indeed, of 
the antithesis, ‘‘not doctrine but life.” 
It is as absurd to him as to speak of, 
not bread, but hunger! Very well 
he knows that life and doctrine are 
not identical and, that the one is deep- 
er than the other, but he knows also 
that the two are inseparable. If it 
be not exactly true exegesis which de- 
clares that eternal life consists in 
knowing God and his son, Jesus 
Christ, yet ye cannot fail to read, 
‘And this is life eternal—that théy 
should know thee, the only true God.” 
Life not only issues in knowledge, in 
sound doctrine, but_by means of the 
latter there is more of the former, 
and fuller. The apostle of agnos- 
ticism has said, ‘‘The proper ob-, 
ject of religion is a something which 
can never be known, or concerned, 
or understood.” If so, ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. It is not 
the mother of the devotion we pay to 
him who is the Truth. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CALAMI. 
TIES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Public misfortunes often seem to 
us unmixed evils; and excite our 
wonder and surprise, that, under the 
ordering of a paternal and beneficent 
Providence, they should be suffered 
to occur. Are not all earthly agen- 
cies and forces subject to that su- 
preme control? and why should they 
be permitted to levy their destructive 
severity upon human hearts and 
homes? Are we to interpret them as 
an expression of warm displeasure 
and of penal justice upon the heads 
of the sufferers, and so accept them as 
righteously administered upon evil- 
doers? Shall they be to us a’procla- 
mation which we are to accept of the 
ill-desert of the victims, and so illus- 
trate both the righteousness of the 
Sovereign and the guilt of those upon 
whom the infliction falls? 


Let us consider a little more care- 
fully the effect of such Providential 
visitation. We may make our study 
the recent destructive earthquake at 
Charleston. The whole city was rock- 
ed through all its foundations. Halls 
and temples and unnumbered homes 
were shattered and thrown to the 
ground. And that which was more 
precious than all such investments— 
human life —was made the prize of 
such devastating calamity. We may 
not be able to comprehend or to| 
suggest the governing purpose of 
the Divine Ruler. We may look 
up with puzzled inquiry toward 
that all-controlling Power. Why did 
He not interpose to prevent the dis- 
aster? Why did He permit its unre- 
stricted ravages and waste, includin 
its fatal tax upon fle shnnd blood? 

Well, it raised the thoughts of men 
to the existence and sovereignty of an 
overruling Providence. It made men 
feel that the supreme throne was not 
empty-—that the administration of nat- 
ural forces was in that unseen omnip- 
dtent hand, and that, consequently, 
all the issues of daily life for all the 


g|does not aspire at present. There 


overruling Will. Such a lesson 1s 
worth the teaching, at any cost. 

It lifted up the hearts of not a few 

in filial supplication to the Great 


ition for defense and deliverance 1n 
the extremity of human need. This 
lesson is not one of little moment or 
of scanty comfort. 
It impressed upon the many the 
duty of submission to that reigning 
Will, as both in wisdom and benefi- 
cence surpassing our study and com- 
rehension. 


It fulfilled for not a few probation- 


days, with a limiting Divine control 
continually exercised in all the dwell- 
ing-places of earth, and so nota nove 

and unintelligible procedure here 
and now. 

It lifted up, by express witness, the 
thankful acknowledgment of other 
communities and centers of human 
abode, that they were spared a like af- 
fliction, and so were led to praise the 
kindly guardianship above. _ 

And it excited, far and wide, on 
both sides of the continent, in the 
North and South of the land, and 
through all the homes of the people, 
a spirit of intense pity and sympathy 
for the sorrowing and suffering, and 
a readiness to extend to them such 
relief as fraternal charity and boun- 
ty, with overtures of earnest compas- 
sion, could administer and supply. 

It has quickened, we cannot say, 
we know not, how many, or in how 
many centers of human population, 
to wait the will of Heaven, in a readi- 
ness to accept its providential visits 
and to take leave of these scenes be- 
low whenand how it shall be appoint- 
ed above. 

These are only a few hints of the 
sacred philosophy of such a chapter 
of human history, but they may per- 
haps help us to accept such demon- 
strations without casting a reproach- 
ful look upward, and with a lowly 
and even thankful spirit of acquies- 
cence in such impressive lessons of 
the sceptered Providence enthroned 
on high. 


THE PUGET SOUND ACADEMY. 


Lying midway between the western 
terminus of the Northern Pacific and 
Canadian Pacific Railroads, as well 
as midway between Seattle and Vic- 
toria, the two largest cities on the 
Sound, is Whidby Island, the garden 
of Western Washington. On this 
beautiful island, so centrally located, 
and whose thrifty and intelligent 
people are so thoroughly temperance 
in sentiment that prohibition was 
carried at the late election by an over- 
whelming majority—here, in full view 
of Mount Baker and the Cascade 
range, have just been laid the found- 
ations of Puget Sound Academy. 
The trustees are Dexter Horton, 
James M. Colman, W. H. Reeves, E. 
F. Sox, Hon. C. T. Terry and Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Bates, Samuel Greene, 
George Lindsay and C. C, Otis. The 
articles of incorporation proyide that 
at least a majority of the trustees 
shall be members of some evangelical 
Congregational church. They also 
~¢ the object of the corporation to 
beso found and maintain a Christian 
s¢hool for the education of the youth 
‘of both sexes, irrespective of race or 
color, and to promote the Christian 
religion by such a school. 

The citizensof Whidby Island have 
themselves manifested a practical in- 
terest in the institution by purchasing 
what is known as the Highwarden 
building at Coupeville, which was 
last year erected at a cost of nearly 
$5,000. This they donate to the 
trustees, together with forty acres of 
land beautifully located for the site of 
the future college, on condition that 
an endowment fund of not less than 
$10,000 be secured. Over half of 
that amount has already been raised, 
and Rey. C. C. Otis expects to return 
East in a month or two to secure the 
balance and as much more as_possi- 
ble. Fifty thousand dollars are 
needed to put the institution upon a 
good financial basis. The power 
which New England exerts in the 
world to-day is due in no small degree 
to the fact that our Pilgrim Fathers 
laid the foundations of Christian in- 
stitutions in the beginning days of 
her history. Just now is the time for 
the people of Western Washington to 
lay foundations and build for the 
future. This the children of the 
Pilgrims are endeavoring to do in 
founding a Christian academy on 
Whidby Island. Six months have 
not yet passed since the enterprise 
was first thought of, and to-day the 
trustees have, in buildings, land en- 
dowment, a property worth at least 
$10,000. They propose to put the 
building in readiness for school at 
once, and it is hoped that by the 
first of November the first term will 
open. 

The object of the institution will be 
to furnish a thorough preparation for 
a college course or for teaching, and 
especially to realize the aim of all 
true education—the development of 
the whole being, body, mind and 
soul. At present it will assume to be 
nothing more than it is—an academy. 
If, when there is a freshman class, it 


‘emy surely 


“OUR 


- friends already at home 
ae abroad, Puget Sound Acad- 
has a bright future before 


it, and is destined to prove a blessing 


Ruler, asking His gracious interpos- to Western Washington as enduring 


as our snow-capped 


ARMENO-AMERICAN COLONY IN 
FRESNO, CAL. 


BY REY. DR. 8. H. WILLEY. 


This colony came into our State 


ers the numbering of their earthly | 


noiselessly, and it was a long time 
‘before some of us knew it was here. 

And even now, after it has been here 
‘two or three years— perhaps more— 
there are many who hardly know of 
‘ts existence. For myself, I will say 
at the outset that I have never seen 
these people, or known much of them, 
except what I have learned through 
the papers. But even this has inter- 
ested me in them exceedingly. And 
Iam sure that all good citizens, and 
especially Christians, and more es- 
pecially Congregationalists, ought to 
know the facts concerning them. To 
be sure, we are getting sensitive about 
the coming of foreigners among US. 
And well we may be, when we see 
the character and conduct of some of 
them! But I am certain from what I 
read that these people are not of the 
kind to be feared, however many of 
their kindred may hereafter join 


them. 
WHERE THEY CAME FROM. 


They came from the neighborhood 
of Mt. Ararat and the Black sea. Men 
with their families joined together in 
this colony in that far-away land, 
and left their native hills and plains, 
and all their kindred and friends, 
and made the long journey hither to 
California, and bought them new 
homes in Fresno. The colony now 
consists of about one hundred and 
twenty persons. A large proportion 
of them are young men. 


WHY THEY CAME. 


It does not take long to tell. 
all know that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is hopelessly in debt. It must 
raise money somehow, even though it 
be by means of extortion and violence. 
A vivid idea of what the people have 
to submit to in this respect may be 


Hcrald of this present month—-Septem- 
ber. The news there given is from the 
very region whence our Armenian col- 
ony came. It shows what extreme meth- 
ods of extortion they were obliged to. 
submit to. It describes what those 
they left behind have to endure. ‘‘Of 
this,” Dr. Barnum says, ‘‘our friends 
at home have no adequate conception.” 
And he goes on further to say that 
‘‘the drainage of money, the stagna- 
tion of business, the increase of taxes 
and their relentless collection, are re- 
ducing the common people to an ex- 
treme of poverty that threatens soon 


of young men are starting for Ameri- 
ca in search of work. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that the 
inexorable and omnipresent tax-gath- 
erer seizes not only all the money 
which is available, but whatever else 
can be turned into money. Not only 
are the soldiers quartered upon the 
people to hasten collection, but stripes 
and imprisonment are added. New 
garments can seldom be obtained, 
and with many the struggle to feed 
hungry mouths is severe. The im- 
pulse of young men who are ambi- 
tious is to leave the country altogeth- 

No wonder that the people want to 
get away from such a Government as 
that! And to us it is a subject of 
profound gratitude that we have a 
country to which they can come, and 
in which they can build them new 
homes in freedom and plenty. How 
they got money enough together to 
bring them here and enable them to 
secure a foothold on our soil is a 
wonder. There is not a little of the 
quality of genuine heroism about it, 
surely. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE PEOPLE. 


As before remarked, the. colony 
numbers at present a little over one 
hundred and twenty. About thirty 
of them are church members. It 
seems that they have been connected 
with the mission of our American 
Board in Eastern Turkey. We can 
see, therefore, how it was that they 
learned about America and the op- 
portunities open to the industrious in 
the United States. And yet it was 
not by the advice of our missionaries 
that they came. On the contrary, 
the missionaries rather dissuaded 
them from coming, fearing what in- 
fluence emigration might have upon 
them. They attend the Congrega- 
tional church in Fresno under the 
ministry of Rev. W. N. Meserve. 
They usually compose about one-half 
of the congregation and Sabbath- 
school. There is a large class of 
young men taught in the English 
anguage. Many of them learned 
this language more or less in our 
mission schools in Turkey. Mrs. M. 
L. Peabody, who resides among them 
and knows their language well, 
teaches a class of from two to four 
pews-full of Armenian men and wom- 
en, who study in that language. The 


is prepared to offer the advantages of 
a college course, it will then become 
a college. But to be a universit , it 


Armenian boys and girls mix with 
the other English classes. The chil- 
dren attend the public schools, and 


are but few universities in America. 
Yale was founded nearly two centur- 
les ago, and although for years it has 
had a theological, a medical and a 
law department, it is onl recently 
ost we have heard of Yale Univer- | 
sity. 

With such a favorable beginning, ' 
situated in such a beautiful, health: , 


dwellers upon earth waited upon that | 


ful and central location, with ‘so 


hold a good rank in their clas 
Altogether, the are industri. 
ous, and some of them nobly relig- 
lous, and the rising generation. eg- 
pecially, will assimilate with ous 
civil and political life. 


We! 


gained by reference to the Missionary - 


to become appalling. Large numbers ' 


' certainly something remarkable = 
der the circumstances, and wil] Sure. 
ly secure them a large measure of ,,. 
spect from the better class of peopk 
throughout the country. 

It is only necessary, I am sure, that 
these facts be known to secure {, 
these strangers a feeling of warm 
welcome from all our Congregationg) 
churches. Our attention has beg, 
pointedly drawn to the subject of oy, 
foreign immigration for several yeqy, 
It presents problems very hard , 
solve. But if all canie to till the goij 
and were sober and industrious. like 
the people of this colony, few diffiey. 
ties would remain. To be sure, th 
processes of adjustment among neigh. 
bors who came from the ends of the 
earth, and differ in habits, manne, 
and language, could not be expecteg 
to go on altogether without friction 
But it will disappear with time. | 
is well for strangers and well for the 
country that it should be gotten oye, 
as soon as possible. 


Many colonies have bougiit up 
lands in order to set themselves apart 
from Americanizing influences. hig 
is bad every way. For example, Rey. 
Dr. Strong tells of a colony of 10 
persons from one of the cantons of 
Switzerland, that settled in New Gla- 
rus, in southern Wisconsin, in 1845, 
and now numbers 4,000 souls. And 
he says, ‘‘No Yankee lives within q 
ring of six miles round the first- 
built dug-out.” And he further says 
that ‘“‘this Helvetian settlement. 
founded three years before Wisconsin 
became a State, has preserved its 
race, its language, its worship andits 
customs in their integrity.” Similar 
colonies are now being planted in the 
West. It is not for the safety of the 
country, or for the good of any of its 
inhabitants, to have ‘‘little Germanys 
here, little Scandinavias there, and 
little Irelands yonder. Our safety 
depends on the assimilation of these 
populations.” But the process of as- 
similation wiil be very slow if they 
are planted apart and live by them- 
‘selves, as in the case above noted. 
|The difficulties of assimilation had 
better be encountered at once, and 
| then they will be soon over with. 
More or less of these difficulties are 
inevitable. We are all imperfect. We 
are subject to prejudice. We are lia- 
' ble to exalt too much our own self- 
interest. And the« strangers who 
: come among us are liable to have 
‘their prejudices, too, and their mis- 
| understandings, especially if they 
speak another language, and do not 
understand ours. But the Golden 
‘Rule, well lived up to on both sides, 
will straighten us all out in due time, 
and blend us into one harmonious 
people. 

I do not write this article aboutour 
Fresno colony because our friends 
there need anything, but for the gen- 
eral information, and because tliey 
especially deserve the sympathy and 
recognition of our family of Congre- 
gational churches. There is, howev- 
er, one thing I will: mention (and I 
do it wholly of my own accord), and 
that is that the Fresno Congregation- 
al church where the Armenians Wor- 
ship, and to which many of them be- 
long, needs~a communion service. 
They have none that is suitable. 
They are straining every nerve to 
complete the payment for their house 
of worship, and until that is done 
they have to get along as best they 
can for other things. Twenty dollars 
would supply the needed communion 
table furniture, and if any who rea 
this are disposed to provide it, I am 
sure it would be very gratefully re- 
ceived. At the same time, it would 
signify the spirit of sympathy and 
fellowship felt for them, which 1s un 
speakably cheering and strengthen- 
ing to the members of a new chureh, 
doing its best to reach the condition 
of self-support. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA. 


The General Association of Cal- 
ifornia will hold its annual meet- 
ing with the First Congregational 
church of Woodland on Tuesday, 
September 28th, at 2 o’clock P. ™ 
The sermon will be preached in the 
evening of the same day, by Rev. M. 
Willett of Santa Cruz. Each chureh 
in California and Nevada formed 02 
Congregational principles is entitled 
to two delegates, and one additional 
delegate for each fifty members !" 
excess of one hundred. 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 

San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1880. 


The attention of pastors and 
churches is called to the action of the 
Association last year requesting W!' 
ten reports from the churches. + 
secretaries of the different district 
Associations are expected to gathe! 
these reports in time to present them 
as received, or condense them, ! 
need be, to save time and deepen the 
interest of the story. Churches not 
in district Associations should pr® 
pare their reports, all the same, \” 
writing, and, if able to be at t¢ 
meeting, have them read by minis\< 
or delegate. It has been suggest 
that blank reports be sent to the dif- 
ferent churches to be filled out. This 
is the very thing to be avoided. °° 
Sameness of such reports wou d : 
almost killing. Let each church t¢ 
its own story in its own way, *” 
each report have its own heart 3” 
soul. This call for written reports 
important, and, if attended to, the 
Association will become 


A marked peculiarity of the pec 
of this colony is this: Tet have 


nothing to do with saloons. 


They 
are temperance people. The ‘ 
ber as well as This is | 


acequainted with every church 1" its 


bounds. 


The Village Improvement Sociely 
of Stockbridge, Mass., has succt” 
fully completed its thirty-fifth ye" 
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Religious Intelligence. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Those who intend to go to the 
(Greneral Association from this vicin- 
ity are reminded that the train will 
leave San Francisco, Tuesday 7:30 
The fare is three dollars. 
Those who have not received the cer- 
titicate to buy at reduced rates will 
please drop a line to this office, or call 
on Monday, the 27th. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Pacrric will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 7, 1886, at 12 ., at 
7 Montgomery avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. By order of the Direct- 
ors. Joun Secretary. 


The meeting of the Congregational 
Club last Monday, in Parlor A, Pal- 
ace Hotel, was one of great interest. 
The subject was ‘‘The Jews and Mis- 
sions to the Jews.” It was presented 
by Rev. John Dunlop, Secretary of 
the British Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel Among the Jews, 
and by Rev. Aaron Matthews, a con- 
verted Russian Jew, and for many 
years a missionary of the British So- 
ciety. Revs. Noble, Beckwith and 
Barrows were appointed a committee 
to report with reference to this work. 


Rey. Dr. Beckwith of this city pre- 
sents the subject at the meeting of 
the Club next Monday. 

In the First church, in this city, 
last Sabbath, was observed as harvest 
Sunday. The pulpit, platform and 
vallery-loft presented a_ beautiful 
sight with its flowers, fruit, vegeta- 
bles and grains. Donations were 
made for the poor of the church and 
others. Rev. Dr. Barrows preached 
in the morning; the Sabbath-school, 
with the choir, sang appropriate 
hymns. In the evening there was a 
harvest concert, very largely attend- 
ed, and very enjoyable every way. 
There were songs by the Sunday- 
school and choir, addresses, recita- 
tions, and other interesting and 
profitable exercises. 

Rey. T. K. Noble of Plymouth 
church preached Sabbath morning in 
Bethany church, in exchange with 
Rev. W. C. Pond. At night he con- 
tnued his series of Sunday-evening 
lectures in his own church, on ‘‘The 


American Home:” His particular 
theme was ‘‘Duties of Parents to 
Children.” 


The usual services vere conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Beckwith at the Third 
church, Inthe morning he discours- 
ed on ‘‘No More Death,” and at 
night on ‘‘Those on Whom the Tower 
of Siloam Fell.” 


At Bethany, in the evening, Pastor 
Pond preached, by request, on ‘‘The 
Unpardonable Sin — Blasphemy 
Against the Holy Spirit.” The an- 
nual meeting of this church was held 
recently, and very cheering reports 
were given of the general church 
work, additions to the church and 
finances. 

Rey. H. H. Wikoff filled the pul- 
pit of the Green-street church last 
Sabbath. His discourse was based 
on the text, ‘‘Put ye on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” 

Rey. Mr. Anderson of the Swedish 
church, recently received into Congre- 
gational fellowship, in this city, had 
a good and busy day in preaching to 
his fellow-countrymen, in this city 
and Oakland. 

‘‘Forsaking Adl to Follow Christ” 
and.‘‘One Thing Thou Lackest” were 
Chaplain Rowell’s themes at the 
Mariners’ church. 


‘‘The Crucifixion” and ‘‘Dives and 
Lazarus Contrasted” were Pastor 
Witter’s themes at Olivet church, in 
this city. 

A union street-service is being held 
in Chinatown every Sunday. 

Rey. Dr. Stratton preached able 
sermons in the First church, Oak- 
land. His morning subject was 
‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Only Remedy for Humanity.” 


It was a good day for the Second 
chureh, Oakland. Rev. A. K. Craw- 
ford preached in the morning, on 


‘Christian Union,” and at night the 
pastor, Rev. W. S. Hamlin, com- 
menced a series of Sunday-evening 
lectures, on ‘‘The Eternal Evidences 
of the Existence of God.” The spe- 
cial theme last Sunday evening was 
‘‘Do the Facts of Nature Support the 
Monotheistic Theory?” A Band of 
Hope meeting was held in the after- 
noon, and the entire day was a good 
one. 

Rey. A. K. Crawford was at Park 
church, Berkeley, Sabbath evening. 
A Band of Hope service was held. 

Professor Benton officiated at 
Berkeley. Rev. E. W. Bacon, who 
is to supply this church for awhile, is 
detained, through sickness in his 
family, and will probably not be here 
so soon as expected. 

‘Our National Slavery to the Sa- 
loon” was Pastor Seudder’s topic in 
the Alameda church Sabbath morn- 
ing. ‘Peter in Prison” was his 
evening theme. 

There were good congregations at 
South Vallejo. Rev. A. L. Rankin 
discoursed on ‘‘The Divine Love” in 
the morning, and on ‘‘Character Be- 
coming Permanent” at night. 

Rey. W. H. ‘Tubb filled the pulpit 
at Crockett, morning and evening. 

Rey. J. L. Green of Tahiti passed 


“Herein is my Father glorified, 


| that ye bear much fruit” was Profes- 


sor Mooar’s topic at Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland. 


Rev. George Morris spent the Sab- 
bath with the churches at Byron and 
Bethany. On Saturday night he lect- 
ured at Brentwood. The audiences 
were quite encouraging, and it was 
pleasing to note the good work be- 
ing done by Rey. W. H. Tubb in this 
important section. 


Very cheering news comes from 
Fresno, where Rev. W. N. Meserve 
has been laboring faithfully, and 
where special services have been held 
of late by Messrs. Meserve and Hill. 
As a resulf thereof, a deepening spir- 
itual influence is experienced; and, 
without excitement, many are declar- 
ing themselves on the Lord’s side. 
Late reports state that 7 have come 
forward, professing their faith in Je- 
at and others are expected to fol- 
ow. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SraTistics.— Will the 
following Sunday-schools please send 
in reports at once: Alameda, Auburn, 
Berkeley Park, Galt, Gilroy, Grass 
Valley, Haywards, Lodi, National 
City, Nevada, Oakland Second, Pes- 
cadero, Redwood, Riverside, Rock- 
lin, Sacramento, San Buenaventura; 
San Francisco First, San Francisco 
Fourth, San Jose, San Juan, Stock- 
ton, Tulare, Tipton, Weaverville, 
Westminster. C. Vame. 
Martinez, Cal. 


system are most respectfully and ear- 
nestly invited to attend the grand 
vocal and instrumental concert ten- 
dered by San Francisco’s most tal- 
ented and favorite artists to the kin- 
dergartens under the care of the 
Women’s Ohristian Temperance Un- 
ion No. 1, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on the 
evening of September 28th, in Metro- 
politan Hall, corner Fifth and Jessie 
streets. The assurance that Mrs. 
Henry Norton, Mrs. Weltz (n’e Mary 
McKee), Miss Barnard, Professor S. 
I. Cruvelli, Professor N. Brandt, Pro- 
fessor Barth, Mr. E. D. Crandall, the 
Russian Quartet, and many others, 
under the musical direction of Pro- 
fessor Gustav A. Scott, have offered 
their valuable services, and will posi- 
tively appear in this concert, is a 
guarantee of an entertainment of 
high order, and worthy the patron- 
age of the public. The tickets are 
for sale at all the principal music and 
book stores, at the popular price of 
fifty cents. 


The sermons preached by Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths on the two last Sab- 
bath evenings have been of an un- 
usually interesting nature. Wedoubt 
if there is another interior town in 
the State that is so fortunate as Al- 
turas respecting its local minister. 
Mr. Griffiths is not only a scholar 
capable of handling any subject 
which he may undertake, but he is 
an industrious, earnest worker, and 
is universally loued and esteemed.— 
Modoc Independent, July 22d. 


The undersigned acknowledged the 
following sums received from the 
churches between September 20, 1885, 
to September 21, 1886: 

Oakland First Church.... 


Oakland Plymouth-avenue...... 
San Francisco Plymouth Church 27 50 


$703 45 
87 55 


San Francisco Bethany Church.. 3 00 
Berkeley Church ............. 223 10 
Murphys Church........ ..... 3 70 
Santa Cruz Church............ 32 00 
Alameda Church.............. 50 90 
2 3a 
8 00 
Petaluma Church.............. 31 45 
$1,279 45 


Epwarp P. 
Agent A. B. C. F. M. for the Pa- 
cific Coast, Room 20, Wo. 328 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PresBYTERIAN.-—Rev. James Wood- 
worth is supplying the Woodbridge 
church. The Orange church has 
resolved to become self-supporting. 
The outlook of the Covelo 
church improves under the care of 
Pastor Atherton. 


Baptist.—Dr. Pendleton’s congre- 
gations at Los Angeles are already 
large. Rev. W. H. Latourette has 
been appointed General Missionary 
for California and Nevada. Four- 
teen additions at the meetings being 
held in Shingleton. Shasta county. 


Meruopist.—Rev. Dr. Bentley has 
done an excellent work in Alameda. 
He now succeeds Rev. C. V. Anthony 
as Presiding Elder. Eight persons 
joined the Fresno church recently. 


EpiscopaL.— Kight persons were 
confirmed in Martinez recently.— — 
Rev. Mr. Jeffreys has charge of the 
missions at East Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica and Boyle Heights. 


Cargoes of tea are arriving at Port 
Moody, B. C., the terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and are 
being forwarded by that road, from 
Yokohama to the Atlantic Coast for 
l}cents per pound. The Queen of 
the Pacific recently took from this 
city to Port Moody 150 tons of 
salmon and canned goods for trans- 
portation to Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis, via the Canadian road. 


The First English Evangelical 
Lutheran church in this city is now 
worshiping in Assembly Hall, on 
Polk street, between Pine and Cali- 
fornia streets, having moved from 
Irving Hall to. this better locality, 


Rey. O. C. Miller, pastor. We are 


The friends of the kindergarten | 


glad to note the prosperity of this | 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J..H. Warren, D. D 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


THE SWEDISH EVANGELICAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Last Thursday a council met in the 
meeting-house of the Swedish church 
on Jessie street to receive it into the 
Congregational fellowship. Ten 
churches of the thirteen invited were 
represented by pastor and delegate. 
Council was called to order by Dr. 
C. D. Barrows, who read the letter 
missive. The writer was chosen 
Moderator, and Rev. J. Rea Scribe. 
The public exercises of recognition 
and fellowship were held in the ev- 
ening. Invocation was offered by 
Rev. W. H. Cooke; Scripture.read by 
Rev. H. E. Jewett; sermon by Rev. 
C. D. Barrows, D.D.; prayer of rec- 
ognition by Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D.D., and the fellowship of the 
churches by Rev. W.C. Pond. The 
whole service was characterized with 
great interest, and the occasion was 
one not soon to be forgotten. The 
church numbers nearly sixty at pres- 
ent. Several more are soon to be re- 
ceived. The pastor is the Rev. C. 
Anderson, who is but recently from 
Sweden, and has been cordially wel- 
comed by his people. 


We give in brief, and, as nearly as 
we can,:in the words of the Commit- 
tee, the following 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH: 


In the year 1875, a little company 
of Swedish believers arrived in this 
city from the East, where they had 
been connected with their more 
numerous brethren, moved by the 
Holy Spirit to build alone on Jesus 
Christ as the true foundation. The 
first wish of these brethren on arrival 
was to organize a ‘‘Missionary So- 
ciety,” and secure a place for worship. 
The little Mission Society com- 
menced, and continued its work, 
looking to the Lord for help and 
supply in every need, and keeping 
together in his love. 

The need of a more gifted brother 
was soon felt to take lead of the lit- 
tle flock, and to preach the Word. 
In this extremity they called upon 
the Lord, and he sent them a dear 
brother from the East, but he was 
able to remain only fora short time. 
The little Society, however, kept up 
the meetings,and also wrote to Profes- 
sor P. Waldenstrom, Sweden, to send 
them a pastor. While waiting for 
an answer, they obtained from the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Chicago a supply for three months. 
In due time the pastor from Sweden 
came, the Rev. G. E. Tornquist. He 
commenced his work in 1877. The 
name of the Society was changed in- 
to that of the Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran church. In 1878 the mem- 
bers numbered thirty-six, and con- 
tinued to grow in number, and the 
church was greatly blessed of God 
through the labors of Pastor Torn- 
quist. About this time a colony 
went from the church into Oregon, 
which reduced their numbers consid- 
erably. In 1880 Mr. Tornquist re- 
ceived a call from the Swedish church 
(mission) in Minneapolis which he 
felt it his duty to accept, which he 
did in August of the same year. 


Rey. A. Noren from Iowa was next 
called. He labored faithfully nearly 
five years. In connection with his 
city work he made missionary visits 
to various places in the country. 
‘At this time,” the Committee said, 
‘‘we deeply felt the need of a closer 
fellowship with an older and more 
established organization. Soon a 
book found its way among our peo- 
ple written by Rev. W. W. Mont- 
gomery of Minnesota, and a strong 
sympathy towards our American 
Congregational brethren was the re 
sult, witnessing also their ae 
love and actions to the Swedis 
Christians in this and our native 
land. We found, also, that our faith 
and work were in harmony with 
them.” 

In July, 1885, Pastor Noren re- 
turned to Iowa, having accepted a 
call to labor there. The church then 
selected one of their own number, 
Brother Tonguson, to lead their 
meetings. In conformity with their 
advance in the knowledge of the New 
Testiment polity, they changed the 
name of the Society to the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission Congregation of 
San Francisco. A call was extended 
to Rev. C. Anderson of Chicago, who 
arrived in April of the present year. 
Soon after his arrival the question 
was taken up, and a unanimous vote 
passed requesting fellowship with the 
Congregational churches, and to ap- 
point a committee to bring it about. 
Nearly from the beginning the 
church has met and worshiped in the 
vestry rooms of the Church of the 
Advent on Howard street. The 
church now occupies a house of its 
own on Jessie street. In the rear of 
the church is a parsonage. For this 
property the church were under the 
necessity of borrowing the most of 
the purchase money; but the thrifty 
ways and self-denying love of the 
brotherhood will, in due time, leave 
them free from debt. 

At the close of the council the 
newly received church gathered 
around the members of the council, 
and a general and hearty hand-shake 
expressed the deep satisfaction felt 
by them all with the blessed fellow- 
ship which they had of their own ac- 


through this city this week on his re- ‘church under the ministrations of cord sought, and into which ‘they 


turn to England. 


be 


_ their very excellent minister. 


been so gladly-weleomed. 


| 


‘a sick young man who was seven 


M. C. A. 


The subject for Thursday noon was, 
“The Kind of Giving that Is Not 
Pleasing to the Seripture, 
‘“Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men to beseenof them.” The 
re of giving not approved of God 
was spoken of, and instances given 
of giving for show-giving, for adver- 
tising or for some selfish purpose. 
The giving that the Father approves, 
he promises that he himself will re- 
ward openly. The reward is not: left 
for another to give; the Father at- 
tends to that in hisown way and in 
his own time. Those who solicit for 
churches or other Christian work find 
a variety of givers. Some tell how 
much they have given this year. 
Some say nothing of ever having giv- 
en anything. A man who has the 
reputation of being very close and 
never giving visited a few days since 


thousand miles from home. After 
speaking words of comfort and mak- 
ing a short stay, as he left, he put a 
twenty-dollar piece into the hand of 
the young man who was taking care 
of the sick one. The speaker said: 
‘‘I know where he sent a ton of coal 
to one poor woman and a bag of flour 
to another. He never says anything 
about giving.” The speaker said, ‘‘I 
never expect to get much out of this 
world, but I do expect to have the 
hundred fold promised. The Secre- 
tary said: ‘‘Soon after I came here a 
man came one morning with a bag of 
gold and said, ‘I have brought this 
for you to use to save young men.’ 
He then kneeled down and put one 
hand on the bag and another around 
my neck and prayed: ‘Lord Jesus, I 
thank thee that thou hast placed 
this with me to give to save young 
men. I thank thee for the privilege 
of giving it. Now bless it, O Lord!’ 
He then got up and walked away.” 
One said: ‘‘We all have something to 
give, perhaps money is the least val- 
uable. Some can give words full of 
the Holy Ghost. A Hebrew girl once 
borrowed a Testament from a poor 
Scotch boy. Reading that book led 
her to become a Christian and a mis- 
sionary.” One testifies: ‘‘I have not 
much of the goods of this world, 
but my heart is full of the love of 
God, and lam rich in that. God has 
given me much.” Another said, ‘‘I 
am rich in the gifts God gives me.” 

Monday the subject considered was 
‘The Lord Commands Us to Pray.” 
The leader of the meeting said, one 
Confession says, ‘‘Prayeris an offer- 
ing up of our desires unto God for 
things agreeable to his will, in the 
name of Christ, with confession of 
our sins, and thankful acknowledg- 
ment of his mercies.” Peter cried, 
‘Lord, save me”; the woman, Lord, 
help me!’—two short prayers, but 
they were answered. 

‘* Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian’s native air.” 

Woe unto us when the closet of pray- 
er is closed! Woe to the Christian 
when he neglects prayer! Both the 
Old and New Testaments teach us 
that prayer is the means of communi- 
cation with God—a telegraph, with 
God at one end and man seeking at 
the other. And those who seek shall 
find—-not may find, but shall. Mr. 
Moody says there are three ways of 
prayer—ask, seek, knock. We can 
ask and seek without noise, but when 
we become importunate, we knock. 
The command is, ‘‘Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” No prayer 
of faith is ever left unanswered. 
When we pray we want a_ settled 
faith. An invalid, a Christian wom- 
an who never went to church or Sun- 
day-school or prayer-meeting, but 
who lay on her bed and prayed, had 
under her pillow a list of twenty-five 
or thirty names. After her death, on 
looking over this small piece of pa- 
per, it was found that all these were 
converted. It is well to work and 
pray for people one by one. We work 
on too large a scale. The beauty of 
a circle is not its size, but its exact- 
ness. Jesus saved one at the well, 
another by the roadside, another on 
the water. Pray for one thing. The 
burden of our souls should be for 
some one. Quite a number led in 
prayer, or made timely remarks. The 
leader spoke of an aged Israelite he 
met on his way to this room, who 
said he had been invited to go to the 
Palace Hotel, to hear what three con- 
verted Jews from Russia had to say. 
To this man he said, ‘‘Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Moses, and David, and 
many others of your people, talk to 
me, and I enjoy them, but when we 
come down to Jesus, then we sepa- 
rate.” This ought not so to be. 
Brethren, pray for the Jews. Pray 
more for the Jews. 


GERMAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The German Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has grown to such 
proportions that they are to employ, 
on October Ist, a German General 
Secretary, devoting his whole time to 
the business of the German Branch. 
This Branch of the Association work 
was organized about three years ago, 
and now hasover 80members. Rev. J. 
W. Reidemann, who has been in the 
German Methodist church for some 
years, has accepted the position as 
General Secretary. Mr. Reidemann 
is a fine, scholarly gentleman, and 
will be a great accession to the work 
for young men of this city. 

The Sixth Annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations will convene in Los Angeles 
from October 21st to the 24th. An 
excursion train will leave San Fran- 
cisco on the 20th of Octoberand re- 


turn on the 26th. Round trip tickets [ 


$25.00, good to return on any regular 
train two weeks from the time issued. 
Reduced hotel rates have -also been 
secured for those who are not dele- 
gates, but who would like to secure 
the advantage of reduced rates. Any 
friends of the Association, whether 
they be members or not, may secure 
the reduced railroad rates and enjoy 
the pleasant excursion with the young 
men to the delightful city of Los 
Angeles. On Monday, October 25th, 
an excursion is to be run from Los 
Angeles to Pasadena. There seems 
to be a deep interest manifested in 
the gathering. General Howard is 
to be among the party. It will prob- 
ably be one of the most important 
religious conventions in the interest 
of young men ever held west of the 
Rocky mountains. Those who de- 
sire to avail themselves 6f the reduc- 
ed rates and enjoy this delightful ex- 
cursion should apply to H. J. McCoy, 
Association Building, 232 Sutter 
street, San Francisco. 


MARRIED. 


WILLIs— Enos.—On Wednesday evening, 
September 15th, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, at 
Grandview, Sonoma, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. William Willis of 
Bodie, Cal., to Miss Gertie Enos. 


DIED. 


Fow.Ler.—At Saratoga, September 11th, of 
consumption, Mrs. Mary C. Fowler, a 
— of the Congregational church 
there. 


ROYAL Bo 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SOLD ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Dru ggist and Pharmacist 


$59 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Oistera Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val.ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


W. H. Titron. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


CAPS, 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES varon. 
coal.) RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 


How often do we see under this heading the 
wa Mame of come one near and dear to us. any 
3 Whose names are thus printed would to day be 

alive and well if they had put prejudice and 
poisonous drugs aside and accepted the honest 
wy Offer we have been making them for years past. 
7 During the last nine years we have cured tens of 
@ thonsands of patients suffering from ehronic 
aliments after all other treatments had failed, 
by means of our wonderful Electric Medicated 
w@ Appliances. We have so much faith in our goods 
B that we send them on trial, and do not require 
™ payment unless they make acnre. Can you ask 
anything fairerthin thix? Different appiiances 
to cure Rheumatism, Dvepepsia, Nervorsness, 
Dehility. Asthma, Diseases of the Liver. Kidneys 
sand Lungs, _ Iilvstrated book giving 
particulars and testimonials from every 
State in the U.S., and biank for statement of 
YOu’ care free, Address Electric Pad 
Co., 44 Flutbn+h Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Write 
= to day, remember we take the risk of the Appli- 
y Alice failinc, the only risk you take is the risk 
Of being cured. 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Piow of 
times, maie to suit the demands of the 

mes. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 


DRILL. 


universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


| 


== 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WIND MILL has bean recoznizad for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


— HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’s CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the mst popular 


scales in the market. 
tions. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic read-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanuing- 
mille, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Scales of all deserip- 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


li Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALSO...... 


A GOOD ASSORTMEN 


~-OF— 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


...-FO 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


AND...... 


Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


_. Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO - - - - OAL. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SzepremBer 22, 1886. 


Children’s Cerner. 


HOW THE PINES WENT TO SEA. 


The mighty pines, they march in file 
Adown the mountain, in the wind, 

By rocky stairs for many a mile, 
Their dark locks streaming out behind. 


They stay not till they reach the coast; 
And there a crafty race they meet— 

‘‘Oh, whither bound, ye lordly host? 
Why have ye left your lordly seat?” 


narrow way! There are mountains 
to climb, deserts to cross, rivers to 
ford; but, little shoes, little feet, if 
you listen to the gentle voice that 


| said, ‘‘Follow me,” you may one day 


tread the streets of gold in the heav- 
enly city.—The Little Christian. 


AN *SINTENDER.” 


‘‘Auntie,” said Hervey, ‘‘it is mean 
and miserable to be an intender.” 
‘‘A what, dear?” inquired Aunt 


HOW SNAKES MAKE THEIR TOLLET. 
It seems rather funny to speak of 


snakes as dressing and undressing, ‘ 


yet this they certainly do quite as 
fully as human beings; although ‘it is 
true that their wardrobe requires few- 
er and less variety of articles than 
ours. After along voyage, after a 
season’s retirement or hibernation, 
and on various other occasions, they 
find themselvesin need of a new 
dress to replace their old and soiled 


Lactated 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


Eastern and cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 


The onthe als | paith, wot understanding garment, and they ianmediately pro- | This sully Pod 
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‘Not thus, in shaggy disarray, 

Ye trooping pines should throng the sea; 
But hark to us, and with us stay, 

And for his service fashioned be.”’ 


They pluck them by their tresses dark, 
They cleave them to the golden core; 
They shape the keel, they rig the bark, 
They fling the sail and launch from shore. 


The mighty pines, with iron bound, 

Now swiftly skim the heaving deep; . 
But though they float the world around, 

A legend of their home they keep. 


Hence, often as they skirt that height 

On which their sylvan years were passed, 
A breezy murmur runs so light 

From prow to stem, from deck to mast! 


The rudder hums, the bowsprit croons; 
The seaman hears in fond amaze; 
He dreams of shade in summer noons, 


Of cool, leaf-matted, fragrant ways. 
—Our Youth. 


THE STORY OF THE SHOES. 


Everybody in the world was _ bare- 
footed. There were no new shoes in 
the stores—no old ones in the at- 
tics. There were none at all in the 
whole wide world, and probably no 


Finally, somebody—whether man or 
woman nobody knows—made a pair 
of shoes. Not of calf-skin, with high 
heels, foxed toes,and polished uppers; 
but flat, round ‘‘foot-mats” of woven 
reeds. These, when tied on with 
leather thongs, kept the feet from 
the burning sands. | 


More and more people wore these 
queer ‘‘foot-mats” till there were 
hundreds and thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pairs in use. 
For every-day use they were light and 
strong. Some are gaily colored, 
and bound with fancy thongs, and 
those of the soldiers were iron-bound, 
with strong nails in the heels, and 
often whole soles of copper. In the 
days when all the shoes were new, 


as a sign of ownership; if he entered 


There is an old story of a shoemak- 
er of Rome, long years ago, who 
thought he must become a preacher. 
Taking his son, he started out to tell 
the heathen of France and Britain all 
about Christ. They were very poor, 
so they paid their way by making 
shoes. Very nice ones they made, 
and found plenty of custom. Fora 
long time they followed these two 
trades, till at last, in savage Britain, 
they were martyred; and to this day 
the twenty-fifth of October, the day 
upon which Crispin was killed, is 
called St. Crispin’s day, and every 
shoemaker in the world is called a 
son of St. Crispin. 


For hundreds and thousands of 
years people had been wearing shoes 
of all kinds—of leather, wood, and 
reeds; brass-bound, iron-bound, gold- 
bound; with wide, blunt toes; with 
narrow, pointed toes a foot long; 
but the right shoe and the left shoe 
of each foot were exactly the same in 
shape. About the year 1800 a man 
invented ‘‘rights and lefts,” which 
was a step in the right direction. 
Eighteen years later a man named 
Joseph Walker invented the shoe 
peg. Before this all the shoes had 
been sewed by hand—a long, slow 
process; but now they were pegged. 
So popular did these pegs become 
that thirty great manufactories were 
devoted to making them in Massa- 
chusetts alone; and so many were 
made that some speculators bought 
up many bushels and tried to sell 
them for oats. 

Inventors now began to construct 
all kinds of curious machines for 
making shoes. Great buildings were 
erected, machinery putin, and thou- 
sands of pairs turned out every day, 
millions every year. If one had sharp 
enough ears, and could listen and 
hear the clatter of the millions of 
wooden shoes in China, Japan, France 
and Holland, the softer thud of the 
leather shoes in our country, in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe, the 
click of the sandals in the sleepy 
lands of the East, the swish of the 
snow-shoe over the Canada snow- 
crust, or the ring of the fourteen- 
foot shoe of the Jemdtland winter- 
hunter—what would these sounds 


inquired Aunt Edith again. 

‘‘An intender is somebody who 
means to do things but does not do 
them.” 

‘‘What kind of things?” 

kind of things.” 

Poor Hervey. How sorry Aunt 
Edith was over him every day! He 
intended to be early at breakfast; he 
intended to say his verse before eat- 
ing, punctually and promptly, he in- 
tended to be diligent at school, pa- 
tient with his schoolmates, observant 
of the rules; he intended to be stud- 
ious at study hours, obedient at all 
times. No one ever heard Hervey 
refuse to promise to do right, but— 
auntie could not help knowing that 
Hervey himself was an intender. 

‘‘To do is better than to intend to 
do, dear,” replied Aunt Edith a little 
sadly. 

‘‘But, Aunt Edith, it is so hard to 
keep doing, and I don’t keep on.” 

‘No, you do not keep on.” 

‘Then what makes you think that 
I ever will? I have made you a great 
many promises; if I could think of 


lution showing in the whole boy, 
which Aunt Edith had prayed for ey- 
ery day, but had never seen before.” 

‘Out of what, dear,” she inquired 
with one of her loving smiles which 
told, without words, how dear he 
was to her. 

‘‘Out ofall the ‘intender’ business.” 

‘You will start by remembering 
one promise better, and after you have 
practiced upon that awhile you will 
remember another.” 

‘What else? ’ 

‘‘You will overcome one trouble- 
some habit, and then you will over- 
come another, and so on until you 
get to be a doer.” 

‘I would like to be one all at once.” 

‘‘A tree never grew to be a tree in 
one night; an ‘intender’ never grew 


‘‘And you think I can be a ‘doer?’”’ 

‘‘T never said so.” Aunt Edith 
smiled at his puzzled face. ‘‘I said 
you would not continue long to be 
an intender.” 

‘Tell me how to begin; how to 
start to get out of it all.” 

‘*Are you ready to really begin?” 

**T think so, Aunt Edith.” 

‘‘Hang your clothes in your closet 
when you retire presently, instead of 
casting them upon the floor, and arise 
in the morning at the first call; pour 
the water from your basin after bath- 
ing, and leave nothing about your 
room which you should put away.” 

‘But, Aunt Edith, that is such a 
funny place to begin; tell me some 
greater thing to do.” 2 

‘We will come to the greater things 
after awhile. Starting the day cor- 
rectly has a great influence upon our 
ways all day long. You will at night 
feel the benefit of having begun in 
this funny place.”—Klingle in New 
York Observer. 


WASHINGTON’S COURTSHIP. 


Two persons did not succumb to 
this marvelous authority of Washing- 
ton. One was the woman he married, 
and the other was the father of the 
woman he once wanted to marry. 
This was Colonel Cary, a _ colonel 
magnate, and descended from that 
gallant gentleman, Lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland. Washington dearly loved 
Mary Cary, the magnate’s lovely 
daughter, and Mary hankered after 
George. But when Washington— 
the plain Mr. Washington with a sur- 
veyor’s license in his pocket—asked 
for Mary’s hand, her purse-proud oln 
dodo of a father replied that his 
daughter was accustomed to ride in 
her coach, and as Mr. Washington 
wasn’t able to supply that essential 
luxury he would be compelled to show 
him the door. It was but a little 
while after this when Washington’s 
magnificent conduct during and after 
the Braddock expedition had made 
him @ very distinguished man, and 
when the Earl of Dunmore, the Col- 
onial Governor, expressed a desire to 
conciliate him as being the most con- 
siderable man in the colony, that old 
Colonel Cary would have been glad 


their old clothes until they are fully 
clad in their new ones. 

Prior to shining forth resplendent 
in fresh attire, a serpent seeks retire- 
ment, if possible. He becomes blind 
for a few days, refuses food, and ap- 
pears to be in a melancholy state 
generally; perhaps, like some human 
beings, he has worked too hard on 
his new suit. When all is completed 
and ready for exhibition, he begins 
at the lips to extricate himself from 
the old dress, rubbing against what- 
ever may be im his way to expedite 
the matter. The first part of the pro- 
cess is apt to be rather tedious, but 
as he progresses he works more rap- 
idly; when he reaches the ribs they 
assist the operation, until finally, 
the old skin is shed entire, turned in- 
side out, and Mr. Snake revels in his 
new suit. His eyes, covered by a 
perfectly transparent layer of cuticle, 
are bright and beautiful. Itis only 
while this cuticle is forming over the 
eye that the serpent is blind. 

Snakes leave their cast-off gar- 
ments entirely whole, whether they 
are only several feet in length or a 


lations or poverty-striken acquaint- 
ances to whom they could donate 
their old clothes. Their toilet is 


made in the spring, but not alone at. 


that time; an unusual circumstance 
is apt to make them wish for a new 
suit of clothes, beginning when they 
are infants from one or two weeks 
old. Some are so fastidious as to re- 
quire a change once a month, and 
even oftener, while others, more ple- 
bian, will wear the same garment for 
six months. 

Sometimes snakes are so very mo- 
dest and shy that they select the 
night for changing their clothes; 
others, who are tamer, are quite will- 
ing to do it in broad daylight. 
When the process of shedding the 
skin is completed, snakes immediate- 


and rich, and their snakeships seem 
to feel very comfortable and content- 
ed in every way.— Good Cheer. 


HE’LL DO. 


In the autumn of 1830 a traveling 
book-peddler, who afterward became 
a successful publisher and the head 
of a firm whose name is well-known 
in the United States to-day, came to 
the door of a log-cabin on a farm in 
Eastern Illinois, and asked for the 
courtesy of a night’s lodging. There 
was no near inn. The good wife 
was hospitable but perplexed, ‘‘for,” 
said she, ‘‘we can feed your beast, 
but we can not lodge you, unless you 
are willing to sleep with the hired 
man.” ‘‘Let’s have a look at him 
first,” said the peddler. The woman 
pointed to the side of the house, 
where a lank, six-foot man, in ragged 
but clean clothes, was stretched on 
the grass, reading a book. ‘‘He’ll 
do,” said the stranger. ‘‘A man who 
reads a book as hard as that fellow 
seems to, has got too much else to 
think of beside my watchor my small 
change.” The hired man was Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and when he was Pres- 
ident, the two men met in Washing- 
ton, and laughed together over the 
story of their earlier rencontre.—Se- 
lected. 


BRIGHT THINGS. 


‘Did you mail that letter I gave 
you this morning, dear?” ‘‘Yes, no, 
what if I did? I shouldn’t wonder, 
come to think, why, to be sure, cer- 
tainly, of course. What have you 
got‘for dinner?” 


Sweet little Meg came to her Sun- 
day-school class one morning, her 
eyes filled with tears, and looking up 
into her teacher’s face, said: ‘‘Our 
dog’s dead. I guess the angels were 
real scared when they saw him com- 
ing up thepath, for he’s awfully cross 
to strangers.” 


Among the advertisements in a 
German paper appeared the following: 
‘‘The gentleman who found a purse 
with money in the Blumenstrasse is 
requested to forward it to the address 
of the loser, as he is recognized.” A 


CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ¢ iseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
0S” A valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids,’’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


DR, JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and AGVE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 
The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offerod to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 


fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uire acathartic medicine,after having takes 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN BULL’Sprivate stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
Zanufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
ourchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San dose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Oastleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Antsman, Music; Rey. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


A Boarding and Day Scheel for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, OAL. 


MILLS’ SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemINABy Course of Study remains unchanged. 


™o Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. orough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FLOUR AT MILL 


PRICES. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c ®@ lb 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c “ 
Cr’d Wheat, 24% to3c 


FAMILY SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 
Formosa Oolong 


Cube Sugar,bbls,6%4c box good 
6 c 


couraged if you only get on slowly | quired an additional supply of ven- 
his shoes as a y om during their retirement. Their Ri ] d S emin ary Granulated « bar ox L'ndry Soap 
eyes are bright, their colors are vivid GoldenC “5c “ |White Beans 2c 

A 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at ounce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which stron iy recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTH R INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby os themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
to science, mechanics, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 

r illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4]] 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING cars 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 

THIRD-OLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mrs, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. B., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


he stores or attics either. In these good them half the time I would keep of Ague and Fever,orChillsand Fever,wheth- | state University. 
ie old times, when all feet were bare, a| them. Do you think I ever will get number of yards. They never wash | 69 of short or long standing. He refers to the The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 26 & 28 California St. 
man could step on his neighbor’s toe to remember them better!” them and keep them for second best, | entire Western and Southern country to bear | in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
without bringing on spasms or agony “Oh, yes; I am very sure of it.” but leave them just where they hap- revi my mwomed es name ge” —— eational atventages with home care, guidance Carry a Complete Stock of 
for bunions were unknown. ‘‘Stub- ‘*How do you think I will get out | pen to shed them, with the most ©X~ | thedirectionsare strictly followedandcarried gg a erqeers begin July 31, 1886. Groceries 
bed toes” were common, but on land ofit all?” inquired Hervey, still stand- travagant prodigality. What a pity For catalogues or other information, address 
or sea not a single corn existed. | ing with his arms crossed and a reso- | it is that they have not some poor re-| Meee Re ae hve single bottle, with a per- MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. Provisions, 


Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings @hurch.) 


Originators of the Parl and Receiving 
Vault System. 


- Closets to Conceal Goods. 


P to be a doer in one day.” ly recover their activity, as they have BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, | ‘Barley - he 30@50c 

purposes a| ‘But I can try.” been languishing for a few days. The Popular Remedies of the SagosTapioca4@sc |UnColored Japan, Telephone No. 5187. 

piece of land, he threw a shoe over it “By all means try to do right every ad and | Mice, 831 Main St. LOUISVILLE, SUGARs Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
minute of every day, but do not be dis- | *8€ poisonous Kinds seem to have ac- 10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
a District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopieEs 
FOR SHIPMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Art or Work ExscuTED 
IN Tae Best AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs, 


The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


tell? Would the footfalls say to the} enough to have yielded the point | few days afterward the reply was in- nao amery _| The popularity of the TIFIC AMERICAN is AND 
listener?—‘‘These busy feet are all| about the coach, and taken him for aj serted, ‘‘The recognized gentleman OPEN ite cjreulation nearly equals that of all GR IN 
bound on errands of mercy. Over| son-in-law. But Washington had | who picked upa purse in the Blu-| address Publishers, No Brosdwac NY. 


the hill, through the valley, in steep 
and dangerous’places, these shoes do 
not slip, or falter, or tarry to do 
wrong. They belong to earth’s war- 
riors who are shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace.” Would 


then met and loved Martha Custis, a 
woman whose amazing grace and 
beauty ought to relieve him from the 
suspicion of marrying her for her 
fortune. 


Mr. Gladstone has given notice 


menstrasse requests the loser to call 
at his house.” 


‘Good morning, children,” said an 
Austin physician, as he met three or 
four little children on their way to 
school, ‘‘and how are you this morn- 


McPherron Bros. 


Hopkins Academy 


Munn & Co. have 

also had Thirty- 

ore 

the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
Rend applications for patents in the 
nited and foreign countries. 


to inventors their rights in the 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


pans 


i this be the answer for them all? Alas, ing?” ‘‘We darsn’t tell you,” replied OAKLAND, CAL. othe yt FA MAPS 
| ie no! In the broad way are many feet| that hereafter he will not be able to] the oldest of the crowd, a boy of| pry 4. &. JEWBTT, - - - Parmorat. paped atchort notice and on reasonable terme. 
| i hurrying on to death. Clogged and| reply either in person or by secretary | eight. ‘‘Dare not tell me!” exclaimed : tally gives without charge, “Hand-books of OF EVERY KIND. 
| Te heavy, weary with sin, they stumble | to a large portion of the 200,000 per-| the physician, ‘‘and why not?”!| ,.saemicand Preparatory Departments. through Mann & Jo."are noticed in the Scientite 
at 13 a on, blind, reckless, lost. Little} sons who write to him every year.|‘‘Cause papa said that last year it Send for Catalogue to well urdetstood f perwons he wish toa WARREN HOLT, 
| shoes, strong, willing, eager to do} He is now on the Continent taking a coat him over fifty dollars to have you Piddress MUNN ©0., Office 413 Montgomery Stre 
| t right, beware the first step out of the vacation. come in and ask us how we were.” H. 8. SEWHETT, Principal. ee apr13-tf 
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Miscellany. 


PARABLES, 


Earth sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech, 
Yet heights sublime which spirits shall at- 
tain 
She cannot reach. ; | 
Aerial whispers float o’er land and sea, 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptered lilies which her summers hold, 
With flames afire— 

All fail to show the glory we shall see; P23 

‘Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from uusightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 

The glory ot the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height? 

Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 

‘Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.’: 


Triumphant guesses from seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 
And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 
0 songs prophetic! though so sweet are ye, 
‘Tt doth not yet appear what ye shall be.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 


FORT SUMTER. 


In an account of the attack on Fort 
Sumter Major De Fontaine tells, in 
the Southern Bivouac for July, the 
condition of affairs in the city of 
Charleston. He says: ‘‘April 12th. 
The hour of action is at hand. It is 
not yet daylight, but every officer is 
at his post. The curtains of night 
are drawn aside, andas the bells of 
the distant city strike one—two— 
three—four, a group of soldiers gath- 
er around a mortar in Fort Johnson. 
They little realize, however, that in 
those silvery notes rolling acfoss the 
waters of the bay they have heard the 
death-knell of eighty years of peace. 
Among the officers are Colonel James 
H. Chestnut, ex-United States sena- 
tor, Colonel A. H. Chisholm, now the 
editor and proprietor of a mining 
journal in New York, and Major Ste- 
phen D. Lee, subsequently a lieuten- 
ant-general, theaides of Beaureguard, 
by whom the final note was conveyed 
to Major Anderson. Watch in hand, 
they await the approach of the half- 
hour when the signal gun is to sound 
the toesin of civil war; and as the 
last second of the last minute is re- 
corded upon the dial-plate, there is a 
flash of bright light, the thunder of a 
gun, and an eleven-inch shell traces 
its pathway toward Fort Sumter witha 
long, thin line of fire. Another 
quickly follows, and the chorus of 
battle is fairly opened, the prelude to 
a mighty drama of revolution. The 
first of these shells was discharged 
by Captain George S. James and the 
second by Lieutenant Hampton 
Gibbes. The scenes of the April 
morning in the city of Charleston 
will never be fully portrayed. Nor 
tongue, nor pen, nor canvas can con- 
vey an idea of the reality in all of its 
details. Let the reader imagine a 
popuiation startled from their slum- 
bers by such an alarm. Lights flash 
as if by magic from. the windows of 
every house, and in the twinkling of 
an eye, as it were, an agitated mass 
of people are rushing impetuously 
toward the water front of the city. 
Grave citizens, whose dignity under 
ordinary circumstances is unimpeach- 
able, are at the top of their speed, 
dressing as they run, and sending 
up wild hurrrahs, as if they must 
have some such safety-valve for 
their enthusiasm or be _ soffocated. 
There are men without coats, women 
without crinoline and children in 
night-gowns. The ‘Battery,’ or fash- 
ionable promenade, presents a scene 
of deshabille in every style, and the 
mysteries of feminine toilet are reveal- 
ed with a reckless disregard of all the 
formula of conventional attire. And 
so, with faces pale, hair unkempt and 
eyes sharpened by the strange fasci- 
nation of the weird spectacle, the 
impassioned multitude stand by the 
hour peering into the darkness and 
reading the progress of the fight by the 
flashing of the guns. Our batteries had 
all opened, or, to use the language of 
Colonel Ripley, ‘rung their break- 
fast bell for Major Anderson.’ For 
nearly two hours they pounded at 
the walls of Fort Sumter with desper- 
ate energy, but without eliciting re- 
sponse. Scarcely, however, had ob- 
jects on the low coast became well 
defined amid the shadows of the 
morning when, as if wrathful from 
the enforced delay, there suddenly 
poured from parapet and casement a 
storm of iron hail. The murmur 
rang through the crowd and was 
caught up and carriedinto the city, 
‘Fort Sumter has opened fire!’ The 
battle now raged with fury, and the 
fiery messengers from both sides fol- 
lowed each other with spiteful haste. 
Short, sharp reports, with spurts of 
flame, told of bursting shells in and 
around the beleaguered fortress, 
while splashes of spray or clouds of 
crumbled brick marked the ugly force 
of round shot on its face. To the 
spectator, no display of pyrotechnic 
skill could have been more attractive. 
At dawn a shower of rain dispersed 
the throng gathered on the ‘Battery’; 
but at sunrise thousands again con- 
gregated, who, with fever undimin- 
ished, watched the progress of the 
fight. The elegant mansions in the 
neighborhood were also filled with 
observers, while in the roadway of 
the broad plaza were hundreds of 
carriages and the horse-men who had 
hurried to the scene from towns and 
villages miles away. A single inci- 
dent illustrates the enthusiastic sen- 
timent which pervaded the entire 
community. Among the spectators 
was a decrepit old gentleman over 
seventy years of age. I found him 
still there in the afternoon, on my 


return from the fortifications, and 
announced to him that ‘thus far no 
one was hurt.’ Taking me by the 
hand, he remarked, ‘Sir, I. have five 
sons on Morris Island, and they are 
all that attach me to life; but I would 
not utter one murmur while stand- 
ing over their graves, if they died 
fighting to-day.’ ” 


THE POET SAXE IN OLD AGE. 


In a large and luxuriously furnish- 
ed apartment in a four-story, brown- 
stone house on State street, in the 
city of Albany, and almost within a 
stone’s throw of the great Capitol, 
sits, or walks, or reclines throughout 
the day a man of seventy years of age. 
With hair that is silvery-white, a full 
beard that is gray-white, a form that 
is bent and emaciated, a step that is 
slow and tottering, and a cheek that 
is pallid and shrunken—his blue eyes 
yet full and lustrous alone indicate 
the strength and pride of other days. 
This man is John Godfrey Saxe, the 
poet. 

The old poet is now much changed 
in form and feature, being merely a 
shadow of his former self. During 
the first three years of his residence 
in Albany he spent some hours each 
pleasant day, strolling about the 
beautiful park near by, or tranquilly 
sitting there in a shady arbor, watch- 
ing the children at their play. But 
during the past two years, no public 
eye has seen him, for inthat long in- 
terval he has of his own choice been 
carefully secluded in his room. He 
neither rides nor walks abroad. The 
apartment in which he spends his 
melancholy days consists of a suite 
of three rooms, located in the rear 
end of the house on the third fioor, 
and overlooking the noble Hudson to 
the south. Here by a window he 
whiles away much of his time in 
watching the busy river craft, and in 
contemplating the picturesque land- 
scape. Of street attire he no longer 
has a need; in dressing-gown and 
slippers he paces the floor with slow 
and trembling steps, seldom or never 
going beyond the confines of his own 
rooms. He prefers to have perfect 


| quiet about him, and oftentimes dis- 


likes to be disturbed even by a mem- 
ber of his own family. 

It is a long time since he last con- 
sented to receive a stranger, or even 
a friend or an acquaintance of former 
days. 

‘T cannot bear,” he said with pa- 
thos, ‘‘to be forcibly reminded of 
what I once was—of the days of my 
hope and strength, when the world 
had charms that now are dead to me; 
before sickness had deprived me of 
my health, and death had robbed me 
of my loved ones.” 

In 1881, on his first coming to Al- 
bany, the eminent physicians whom 
his family consulted in his behalf 
predicted that he would not survive 


‘for two years longer. 


He goes to bed between the hours 
of 9and 10 o’clock in the evening, 
and rises at 6:30 inthe morning. He 
complains much of insomnia, and 
during the day is often very restless, 
suffering from neuralgia in the head. 
When not sitting in an easy-chair or 
moving leisurely about his room, he 
reclines upon a couch. He eats often, 
but very sparingly, and partakes of 
the plainest of food; indigestion be- 
ing one of his principal bodily ills. 


Of his valet, a middle-aged colored | 


man (who by reason of prior service 
with eminent people at Washington 
and other places is more than ordi- 
narily intelligent and entertaining), 
the poet is very fond, chatting with 
him now and again with a more than 


\usual degree of interest and anima- 


tion. 

Until quite recently he devoted a 
good share of his time to the perusal 
of the standard poets and the 
leading magazines, those of the latter 
to whose pages he was once a valued 
contributor still being sent him reg- 
ularly and unsolicited by the publish- 
ers thereof, in kindly remembrance of 
past services. For some years he 
has not read the daily papers, and 
evinces little or no interest in current 
events. 

‘It pains me,” he said, ‘‘to meet 
with the details of so much crime, 
and so many casualities.” 

Indeed, he reads comparatively lit- 
tle now of any kind—occasionally a 
page or two maybe of one of his fa- 
vorite prose authors, that mainly con- 
sist of Hawthorne, Dickens, and 
Thackeray ,judiciously selecting there- 
from matter of cheerful tone and sub- 
ject. When undisturbed he is much 
given to musing; but at times will 
converse willingly and fluently, dis- 
playing thereby a power of memory 
that, in view of his feeble physical 


| condition, is quite unlooked for, re- 


cently surprising his s6n not a little 
by repeating verbatim one of Charles 
Lamb’s longest essays. 

His thoughts would often resort to 
his irreparable loss of wife and chil- 
dren, speaking of each tenderly and 
regretfully, and manifesting a keen 
interest in the proper care of their 
graves—ever dwelling on the domes- 
tic afflictions which have broken his 
heart and enveloped his once brilliant 
intellect in a brooding and incurable 
melancholy—Brooklyn Magazine for 
September. 


At the recent International Con- 

ress of the Salvation Army, held in 
 Portag it was stated that there are 
1,552 corps and 3,602 officers. 
Twenty-eight thousand two hundred 
weekly, and 1,466,400 yearly services 
are held. The newspaper of the 
army is printed in nineteen different 
languages, and the Salvation banner 
waves in nineteen different countries 
and colonies. 


A POET’S AFFLICTIONS. 


Up to the year 1875 John G. Saxe 
was a splendid and conspicuous spec- 
imen of virile manhood. He stood 
six feet two inches tall, proudly erect 
and muscular, witha large, round and 
finely poised head set upon broad 
and stalwart shoulders. 


The beginning of the end was the 
poet’s dreadful experience and re- 
‘markable escape from a revolting 
death ina Western railway disaster 
in the spring of 1875, while on his 
return to Brooklyn at the conclusion 
of a lecture tourin the South. The 
sleeping-car in which he had a_ berth 
was thrown down a steep embank- 
ment, and he was rescued therefrom 
only by the merest chance. As he 
lay wedged in between the broken 
timbers, stunned and bruised, a fel- 
low-passenger who had escaped be- 
thought him of a sum of money 
which he had left behind him. On 
returning to the car, hestumbled up- 
on the insensible poet. The latter 
was thereby discovered and rescued 
from what would inevitably have 
been death and destruction, as the 
sleeper in which he was found, after 
a brief interval following his rescue, 
became a mass of seething flame. His 
flesh was bruised, but no bones were 
broken. Outwardly he appeared to 
have escaped with slight: bodily inju- 
ries. 

Not so. A grievous hurt was there 
—deep, insidious, and lasting though 
at the time it was unseen and unfelt. 
The poet’s nerve system had received 
a shock from which it never rallied. 
Exhaustion set in; slowly but surely 
the consequent weakness overspread 
and undermined his whole physical 
being. He began to experience a 
greater degree of bodily and mental 
fatigue than had been usual with 
him. 

Other afflictions were yet in store. 
During the year just prior to that of 
the railway accident he had interred 
his daughter Laura in Greenwood 
Cemetery. Five years later death 
again invaded his Brooklyn home, 
the second victim being his daughter 
Sarah. Barely another year had 
elapsed when the mother of his chil- 
dren, a noble woman, was put ten- 
derly away in a dreamless rest. EHar- 
ly in the year of 1881 the dark reaper 
for the fourth time laid his cruel 
sickle at his door, this time cutting 
down Hattie, the poet’s only remain- 
ing daughter. He yet had two sons 
living in Albany. Turning his 
mournful steps thither in June, 1881, 
he sought rest and refuge from his 
sorrows with his eldest son, John 
Theodore. Once again the inexora- 
ble hand of fate was laid heavily up- 
on him; death snatched away the son 
ere the father had been a month be- 
neath his hospitable roof! The son’s 
wife had died nine weeks before. 
Here was a daughter, and a son’s 
wife and the son himself—all three 
cut down within the brief period of 
two months! Thus for the second 
time was broken up the poet’s home. 
Then heturned to his youngest son 
and only remaining child, Charles G., 
with whom he has since lived, and 
who with filial tendernesss and solici- 
tude ministers to the poet’s simple 
daily wants.— Brooklyn Magazine for 
September. 


HORSES IN BATTLE. 


‘‘The infantry service in the volun- 
teer army made us a nation of good 
walkers,” said an old cavalryman, 
‘‘fand our cavalry service ought to 
have made us a nation of good riders, 
but for some reason it did not. A 
good many men sit a horse very 
well,” he continued, as Mayor Harri- 
son passed, on his Kentucky horse, 
‘‘but where is the man who rides a 
horse as General Rousseau did? 
Rosseau always had a fine horse, and 
both he and the horse took pride in 
the fact. On parade, or in the march, 
or in battle, Rousseau and his horse 
were always conspicuous figures. 

‘‘Rousseau’s natural dash when he 
was on horseback often carried him 
to the danger-line. I remember one 
occasion when my company was on 
picket on the Granny White pike, 
south of Nashville, Rousseau and his 
staff were outside the lines. About 
ten o’clock at night they came dash- 
ing up to the picket line, and when 
the word halt was given by the vi- 
dettes, the old battle-horse which 
Rousseau was riding, and which he 
was so proud of, took it as a chal- 
lenge, and went forward like the 
wind. The videttes fired, as in duty 
bound, and there was considerable 
commotion along the line. After a 
time, Rousseau rode back to explain. 
He closed with this remark: ‘I don’t 
care for myself, but you know, boys, 
you might have hit the horse.’ ” 

‘Colonel Lytle had a horse of that 
kind,” said an old Twelfth Ohio man, 
‘‘and it played a rather dramatic part 
on the day that the Colonel was shot. 
This was at Carnifex Ferry, when the 
Union troops were ordered to charge 
the intrenchments held by the Con- 
federates. There was a_ furious 
struggle, and in the midst of it Col- 
onel Lytle was shot and fell from his 
horse, one of the finest animals in the 
brigade. _The old war-horse had 
been started forward, and when his 
rider fell he went forward as though 
he still were guided by the man who 
had intended to charge through the 
rebel lines. The horse dashed up to 
and over the rebel breastworks, and 
was shot after he had broken through 
the lines.” 

“At Stone River,” said a Nine- 
teenth Illinois man, ‘‘one of our Ili- 
nois generals had a horse shot under 
him, just at the turn of the battle, 


and on the 2d of January. Several 


of the boys sprang foward to help 
him up, but, dazed and bruised as he 
was, he only said, ‘Catch me a horse.’ 
He repeated this time and again, and 
as there were several horses gallop- 
ing about riderless, one was seomakt 
to him. This horse had been career- 
ing over the battle-field, circling here 
and there without aim, but the min- 
ute he felt a rider in saddle he start- 


ed at a gallop for the front, and the | 


general’s command, seeing him make 
a bee-line in the right direction, 
started after him like a great flock of 
blackbirds.”—Exchange. 


—_ 


THE FIRST TELEGRAM. 


Professor Morse found it hard to 
get the bill for the first magnetic tel- 
graph through Congress. He thought 
it had failed, for at the evening ses- 
sion of March 3, 1843, there were 119 
bills before it, and it seemed impos- 


sible for all to be acted upon before | 


Congress adjourned. The Professor 
left the Capitol with a sad heart, and 
prepared to leave for New York. 

While at breakfast a servant in- 
formed him that a young lady desir- 
ed to see himinthe parlor. There 
he met Miss Annie Ellsworth, then a 
young school girl—the daughter of 
his intimate friend, Hon. Henry L. 
Ellsworth, the first Commissioner of 

atents—who said, as she extended 
8 hand to him, ‘‘I have come to 
congratulate you.” 

‘‘Upon what?” inquired the profess- 
or. 
‘‘Upon the passage of your bill,” 
she replied. 

‘Impossible! Its fate was sealed 
at dusk last evening. You must be 
mistaken.” 

‘Not at all,” she responded. 
‘‘Father sent me to tell you that your 
bill was passed. He remained until 
the session closed, and yours was 
passed just five minutes before 
the adjournment; and Iam so glad 
to be the first one to tell you. Moth- 
er says, too, that you must come 
with me to breakfast.” 

The invitation was readily accept- 
ed, and the joy in the household was 
unbounded. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellsworth had fully beleived in the 
project, and the former, in his confi- 


dence in it and in his warm friend- 


ship for Professor Morse, had spent 
all the closing hours of the session in 
the State chamber, doing what he 
could to help the bill along, and giv- 
ing it all the influence of his high 
personal and official position. 

Grasping the hand of his young 
friend, the Professor thanked her 
again and again for bearing him such 
pleasant tidings, and assured her 
that she could send the first message 
as her reward. The matter was talk- 
ed overin the family, and Mrs Ells- 
worth suggested a message, which 
Professor Morse referred to the 
daughter for approval; and this was 
the one which was subsequently sent. 

A little more than a year after that 
time, the line between Washington 
and Baltimore was completed. Pro- 
fessor Morse was in the former city, 
and Mr. Vail, his assistant, in the 
latter; the first in the chamber of the 
Supreme Court, the lastin the Mount 
Clara depot, when, the circuit being 
perfect, Professor Morse sent to Miss 
Ellsworth for her message and it 
came. 

‘‘WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT!” 


It was sent in triplicate in the dot- 
and-line language of the instrument 
to Baltimore, and was the first mes- 
sage ever transmitted by a recording 
telegraph. 


PRICES NOW AND FORMERLY. 


The Milling World gives the follow- 
ing comparative statement, showing 
the prices of farm products and of 
farmers’ supplies now and seventy 


years ago: 

Products. 1816. 1886. 
Wheat, per bushel......... $O 44 $0 99 
Oats, per bushel........... 15 41 
Corn, per bushel ..... .... 20 46 
Barley, per bushel......... 25 80 
Butter, per pound......... 12 32 
Cheese, per pound......... 06 10 
Eggs, per dozen.........+. 05 12 
Cows, per head............ 15 00 50 00 
Ghee cles 5 00 17 00 
Straw, per ton............ 4 00 15 50 
Sheep, per head. ......... 75 2 00 
Farm labor, per month..... 8 00 18 50 

Supplies. 1816. 1886. 
Steel, per pound.......... $0 17 4012 
Nails, per pound,.......... 12 04 
Broadcloth, per yard...... 16 00 4 00 
Wool blankets............. 15 00 7 00 
Cotton cloth, per yard...... 30 12 
Calico, per yard........... 25 06 
Salt, per bushel..... $1 00 to4 00 15 to 25 


Here are enormous differences 
against the manufacturers and in fa- 
vor of the farmer. It would appear 
that agriculture has really been fa- 
vored at the expense of mechanical 
industry, and certainly those who 
can remember how American farmers 
lived, even fifty years ago, need not 
doubt the great improvement in their 
condition. Yet even now there is 
nothing to hinder a slothful or in- 
competent farmer from coming to 
grief. — Ex. 


The Mother Superior of the con- 
vent at Springfield, Mass., is greatly 
interested in gaining signatures to 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union petition. She has 
nearly 1,000 names of Catholics of 
that city. Temperance text-books 
are to be used hereafter in the con- 
vent of which she has charge. 


A niece of the poet Schiller died re- 
cently at Nurtingon, in Wurtem- 
burg. She was the widow of the 
parish clergyman, by name Elwert, 
and was in-her eighty-third year. 
Her mother was Schiller’s second 
sister. It was in the house of this 


sister that the poet’s mother died. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


pers ax wash . 
1 gal. keg of 
7 tbs Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Tbs best green coffee. 
8 Ths cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-Scee. 
5 groas tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. — 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ths choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 hs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best erman lintels. 
5 cans or orange sugar. 


Buy Either 


40 tbs rn. 
120 Be table salt. 
16 Iba choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
toothpicks. 
8 cayenne pepper. 
4 Ibs egg 
40 pot scrubs, 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. . 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-I cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 tbs sun dried apples. 
20 tbs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 hs dried pears, fair quality. 
14 ibs German prunes. 
12 Ibs new cream cheese. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


(tS andti7 Clay St, - 


» 
= 


4 


San Francisco _— 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


FOR YOUR...... 


757 Market Street, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


KINDERGARTEN 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. 


pound on Coffee and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0. S$. F., CAL. 


One cent per 


COFFEE 


115 Clay ee 
Ee West End, Alameda County, “ 

And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 
*Only to the Trade. 
Sleeplessness 

AND 


Restlessness. 


Children as well as adults sometimes eat 
to much supper or eat something that does 
not digest well, producing 


Colic, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Hearte« 
burn, Restlessness or Sleeplessness, 


A good dose of Simmons Liver Regulator 
will give promt relief. 


‘“‘My wife having suffered for a 
long time with Restlessness and 
Sleeplessness at nights, and having 
tried everything recommended to 
me without benefiting her, was 
finally advised to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, an4 it has acted 
like a charm. After taking one 

‘bottle she improved so much that 
I sent and bought one-half dozen. 
My wife is now in the enjoyment 

of excellent health. We keep the 
Begulator in the house as family 
medicine, and recommend it to 
the world as the best family medi- 
cine in the world.” 

J. O. Twiggs Co., Ga. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 

Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufasturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR.... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


_CHURCH 
Gan ot Ol give ost powerful 


‘et circular and estimate. A 
iscount to churches and the trade, 


Jon't be decetved he 
LP. PRINK, Pearl St. Yo 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paocrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servic, 
are Offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co, 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. - 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San Frawnorsco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
ove $1,346,670 46 


CHAS. A. LATON 
Secretary. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


505 Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at hone 
at 9 4. and 7 P. m. 
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| Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 22, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


It is said to cost $40,000,000 a year 
to pick the Southern cotton crop. 


Under the ‘‘local option” of the 
Dow law 32 towns in Ohio have clos- 
ed all their saloons. 


It is claimed that 67 per cent. of 
the school population of this country 
is receiving education. 


The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road has just removed the restriction 
against colored people riding in its 
first-class cars. 

France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal have together a population 
of 90,000,000, of whom only 680,000 
are Protestants. 

A special train on the Panhandle 
Railroad, recently made the run of 
120 miles from Cincinnati to Colum- 
bus in 131 minutes, including nine 
stops. 

The municipality of Ripon, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
celebrated, with appropriate cere 
monies, August 26—28, the thousandth 
year of its existence asacity. — 


The Wesleyans of Great Britain 
spend $100,000 yearly in building 
chapels in Londen, and the attend- 
ance upon Methodist worship has in- 
creased by 56 per cent. in 20 years. 


A St. Louis physician cured a case 
of alcoholism by giving opium. Then 
he cured the opium habit by giving 
cocaine. Now he is searching for a 
cure for the cocaine habit. 


In spite of the law suppressing 
convents and monastic colleges in 
Rome, there were 32 such houses 
constructed from 1884 to 1885, at a 
cost of more than eighteen millions of 
francs. 


The Postoffice Department has just 
issued the letter-sheet envelopes— 
sheet and envelope in one. These 
are sold at $2.30 per 100. They have 
- not as yet been generally distributed. 


A paper read at the recent meeting 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science set the re- 
cession of Niagara Falls at 2.4 feet 
per year, requiring thus about 2,200 
years to recede a mile. 

We regret to learn that Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, the head of the Hampton 
Institute, has been laid aside from 
present labor by a severe attack of 
valvular disease of the heart. It is 
feared that his illness may be pro- 
tracted. 


Statistics show that among English- 
speaking people there are 5,750,000 
Congregationalists, 8,195,000 Bap- 
tists, 10,650,000 Presbyterians, 14,- 
000,000 Roman Catholics, 16,000,000 
Methodists, and 21,305,000 Episco- 
palians. | 


General Joseph E. Johnston is ill 
in St. Louis. He is always quite 
feeble at best, being now 79 years 
old; but he is always cheerful, how- 
ever, and exceedingly courteous and 
interested in all political and military 
matters of the day. ' 

The one place in the country where 
- the most railroad trains pass is said 
to be the Union depot at Elizabeth, 
N. J. There were counted in one 
week 3,255 as the total, and in one 
day of 24 hours 600. It is a crossing 
at the street level too. 


The Emperor William of Germany 
is exceedingly partial to all shell-fish 
—oysters, clams and lobsters partic- 
ularly. The latter are prohibited by 
his Court physician, and there are 
amusing anecdotes of the Emperor’s 
feasting on the sly, like a schoolboy. 


SORROWING JEW. 


Last Sabbath morning, the Rev. J. 
Dunlop, the Secretary of the British 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Among the Jews, and for the 
last eight years editor of the Jewish 
Herald, a record of Hebrew Chris- 
tian work, preached in the First 
Presbyterian church, Oakland, from 
the text in Romansi:16: ‘‘To the 
Jew First.” He closed his discourse 
with the following plea for the ‘‘Sor- 
rowing Jew; 

He ix mourning alone, no kind friend is 
near, 


His w« -tricken spirit to heal and to cheer. 
There s+liom descends blessed sympathy's 


dew 
To refresh the heart of the sorrowing Jew. 


He thinks of the land where his forefathers 
lie, 

Beneath the warm smiles of his own eastern 

sky; 

And he wishes that he was laid by them, too, 

For earth has no home for the sorrowing 
Jew. 


He thinks of the holy and beautiful Fane, 

Where Jehovah once stoop’d to commune 
with men; 

He thinks of the glory which Salem once 
knew; 

He thinks of himself—a poor, sorrowing Jew. 


Ah! hush’d be the sorrow, unheard be the 
sigh, 
And wipe the warm tear trickling down from 


the eye; 

There are those who still mock his unspeak- 
able woe; 

There are those still who kill the sorrowing 
Jew. 

Yet woe to the man, though a king on his 


throne, 
Who injures the people God still calls his 


own; 
For He, the Almighty, All Holy and True, 
—s sworn to avenge the poor, sorrowing 
ew. 


And, think ye, with fear, on the teirible 
woes 

Which God hath pronounced against Israel’s 
foes; 

And ob, ‘do not forget that Jesus, for you, 

Was, all his life through, a poor, sorrow/ul 
Jew. 


Ghe 


SANTA CLARA ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Santa Clara Association was held in 
the Congregational church of Soquel, 
September 14, 15 and 16, 1886. The 
sermon Tuesday evening was by Rev. 
E. O. Tade, retiring Moderator; sub- 
ject, ‘‘Missions.” It was an able and 
interesting discourse, showing the 
great evils which the Church of 
Christ has to contend with; viz., Ro- 
manism, Mormonism, intemperance 
and the rapid increase of foreign 
population, many of whom come here 
with socialistic ideas. These evils 
we must meet and overcome, and it 
can be done only with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This we were com- 
manded to preach to every creature. 

The Association was organized by 
choosing Rev. C. W. Hill Moderator. 
Rev. G. M. Dexter was continued 
Scribe, with Rev. S. T. Mason assist- 
ant. 

At roll-call, the following churches 
were represented, by pastor or dele- 
gate, or both: Santa Cruz, San Juan, 
San Mateo, San Jose, Corallitos, Sar- 
atoga, Gilroy and Soquel. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the chair: On Creden- 
tials—Revs. M. Willet and W. H. 
Cross; Docket—Revs. G. M. Dexter 
and A. B. Palmer; Narrative—Revs. 
E. O. Tade and W. H. Cross; Reso- 
lutions—Revs. E. O. Tade, W. H. 
Cross and Mr. William G. Wyman; 
on Book Review—Revs. W. H. Cross, 
E. O. Tade and M. Willet. 

Each session was opened with de- 
votional exercises, and prayer and 
song were interspersed frequently 
through the meetings, so that the 
devotional element was quite promi- 
nent, and very profitable. 

On Wednesday, the following pa- 
pers were read: Essay by Rev. M. 
Willet, subject, ‘‘Some Rhetorical 
Suggestions for the Clergy, from ‘Sar- 
tor Resartus,’” and an essay by Rev. 
W. H. Cross, subject, ‘‘Annual Spe- 
cial Meetings”; and a children’s 
meeting, addressed by Revs. Hill, 
Ross, Willet, and Layman Wm. G. 
Wyman. 

The Wednesday evening sermon 
was by Rev.S. B. Palmer, from IT Cor. 
ix: 15. It wasa communion sermon 
(followed by the Lord’s Supper), and 
was a spiritual feast to us all. 


Thursday was occupied by papers, 
reference to which being made in the 
resolutions below, further notice is 
unnecessary by the Scribe. Brother 
Willet’s essay, the first one read, was 
exceedingly interesting and instruct- 
ive to the class for which it was writ- 
ten, ‘‘the Clergy,” and in a very 
pleasing and enjoyable way showed 
us how we can improve our style by 
the proper use of symbol, metaphor 
and illustration. 

Thursday evening was given up to 
temperance. Good addresses on 
prohibition were made by Revs. D. 
A. Dryden and E. O. Tade. The re- 
ports from the union churches show- 
eda good degree of progress made 
since our last meeting; but, as the 
statistics of these churches appear 
from time to time in Tue Paciric, 
they will be unnecessary at this time. 

Much good resulted from the series 
of meetings held in Saratoga at the 
time of our last meeting, and thirty 
united with the Church. San Juan 
has enjoyed a special season of grace, 
and doubled its membership, now 
numbering twenty-eight. Santa Cruz 
has received ten, Soquel fourteen, 
and San Mateo six. San Jose, also, 
gave an interesting report, through 
Deacon Wm. C. Wyman, but the 
Scribe did not get the number of 
additions. Corallitos has been re- 
cently supplied - by Rev. O. A. Ross, 
who applied for membership. Rev. 
S. T. Mason was received from the 
Lincoln Association of Nebraska. 

The following -resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, (1) That this, ‘‘The Santa 
Clara Association,” more than gladly 
thanks the good people of Soquel for 


their generous hospitality and Chris- 


tian welcome. | 
Resolved, (2) That we heartily in- 
dorse the position of Brother Cross 
in his paper on the urgent necessity 
of ‘‘Special Annual Meetings.” 

Resolved, (3) That we heartily in- 
dorse the essay of Brother A. B. 
Palmer as to the position of the 
Christian on the question of Prohibi- 
tion, and we devoutly hope that the 
day is near when every Christian 
shall vote as he gays. | 

Resolved, (4) ‘That we also heartily 
indorse the position taken by Broth- 
er Dexter in the paper presented on 
the danger of dancing, and urge all 
to avoid the seductions of this amuse- 


ment. 
Resolved, (5) That Brother Hill’s 


; paper on ‘‘The Rights of Children to 


the Church” is deemed by this Asso- 
ciation exceedingly opportune, and 
we earnestly hope that all our minis- 
ters will strive to bring this subject 
frequently before their people. 

Both days of the meeting the la- 
dies spread an elaborate dinner in a 
hall adjoining the church, and many 
of the families of the village united 
with the delegates in a social reun- 
ion, taking two hours’ intermission. 
All who participated in these meet- 
ings have felt greatly benefited and 
blest by them. : 

G. M. Dexter, Scribe. 


The deepest artesian well in the 
world is being bored at Pesth. A 
depth of 3,120 feet has already been 
reached, furnishing 176,000 gallons 
daily, at atemperature of 158 degrees 
Fah. The boring is to be continued, 
in order to gain a larger quantity 
of water and of a higher tempera- 
ture. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, 3. 


JOHN 18: 1-14. 


BY REV. I. M. MARTY. 


OCT. 


Subjec'—‘‘Jesus Betrayed.” 

Go'den Tex'—‘*‘The Son of Man is 

betrayed into the hands of sinners.” 
(Mark xiv: 41.) 
._ The record of the passion of our 
Lord given by John is by no means 
complete. He assumes much as 
known that can be learned only from 
other sources. When he wrote, the 
other three gospels had long been in 
the hands of Christians. It would be 
well, then, for the student to keep in 
mind the other accounts, and frame 
for himself as full and connected a 
story as possible. 

For the last six lessons we have 
been occupied with the doings and 
sayings at the sacred festival in the 


upper room at Jerusalem. From 
this place, which had _ been 
made more sacred than the 


Holy of holies in the temple by the 
prayer of the great High Priest, our 
Lord and the eleven went forth about 
midnight. Leaving the city by an 
eastern gate, they crossed by a bridge 
the brook Kedron, now swollen to a 
torrent by the spring rains. A little 
further on they entered an inclosed 
park or garden, full of olive trees. It 
esa was the possession of some 
riend of Jesus. He felt at home 
there. There he and the disciples 
had frequently met after a separation 
inthe city; there he had taught 
them, and there they had spent nights 
the week past, he in prayer, the dis- 
ciples in sleep. ‘The little garden, 
now shown as the spot of our Lord’s 
agony, may have been a part of Geth- 
semane; at any rate, is not far from it. 
Butthe gnarled and decaying olives 
in it, centuries old though they are, 
cannot be the ones that shadowed the 
sleeping disciples. All the trees in 
Olivet were completely destroyed at 
the time of the seige of Jerusalem in 
the year 70 A. D. 


JUDAS AND THE BAND. 


Judas this night carried out to ful- 
fillment the bargain that he had 
made with the rulers of the Jews sev- 
eral days before. The chief priests 
and scribes had determined to put a 
watch upon the movements of Jesus 
even before he came up to the feast, 
and had commanded that, if any one 
knew where he was, heshould make it 
known to them. Judas, stung by 
the rebuke at the anointing in Beth- 
any the Saturday previous, had cov- 
enanted to betray Jesus at some fit- 
ting time. 

The boldness of Jesus in entering 
Jerusalem publicly, and daily teach- 
ing in the temple, had taken the hos- 
tile authorities by surprise. They 
had not dared to seize him as _ he 
taught or walked daily that week in 
the city, for fear that there would be 
a popular uprising in his favor. But 
the hour had come when he could 
be safely seized. Judas went out 
from the sorrowing circle in the up- 
per room with Satan in full posses- 
sion of the heart that had rejected 
the last tender appeal of Jesus. He 
went to the authorities ready to put 
Jesus into their power. Now, in the 
quiet of the night, when the streets 
were clear and the people busied in 
feasting or festal preparations with- 
in, was just the hour for his purpose. 
He probably conducted the force to 
the room where the supper was par- 
taken of, expecting to find his Master 
still there; but, missing him there, 
he was not at fault; he well knew the 
little park where he had spent with 
Jesus more than one night that week. 
To that they proceed,a large band, 
armed with swords and staves, and 
carrying lanterns and torches of res- 
inous wood, wherewith to search un- 
der the thick shades and in the tombs 
and caves of Olivet where the Teach- 
er might have withdrawn from the 
full moon's light. This band was 
composed not only of the Jewish 
temple police, and servants of the 
Chief of the Jews, but, as the Greek 
names of the band and its officers 
indicate, also of a portion of the Ro- 
man cohort that hada its headquar- 
ters in Fort Antonis, adjoining the 


temple. The commander of these 
forces of the fort, a man of 
no less rank than Tribune, was 


with® them. The Jews could not 
have obtained the assistance of this 
officer and a portion of his company 
without the consent of the Governor, 
Pilate. We can infer that he was 
aware of the intended arrest from the 
fact that he was ready for the trial of 
Jesus so early next morning, and 
from the fact that his wife had 
dreamed about the matter. This 
large company, armed and headed by 
a colonel of the army, went forth at 
midnight to surprise the great Teach- 
er, asif he had been a robber at the 
head of a fighting band. ; 


THE ARREST, 


When the company drew near to 
Gethsemane the hour of our Saviour’s 
agony had passed. John does not 
mention this experience of Jesus, 
but evidently implies it in the words 
he quotes a little farther on in regard 
to the cup that the Father had given. 

Victorious over the last assault of 
the tempter, strong and calm, and 
ready to drink the cup to the bitter- 
est dregs, the Master roused the 
sleeping eleven, and tried to prepare 
them for the coming trial. John does 
not speak of the kiss of Judas. It 
mav be that Judas preceded the 
band, and, by that token of affection, 
tried to conceal his part in the vil- 
lainy. The answer of our Lord 
must have cut him to the soul, and 
aroused in him the tortures of re- 
morse. 

When Jesus asked the question, 


first to him. 


‘‘Whom seek ye?” the leaders had 
probably not recognized him in 
the dim light. At the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘I am he,” a panic seized a 

rtion of the band. What caused 
it we cannot say. Our Lord before 
had more than ore awed a hostile 
crowd, and now, after his victory 
over temptation, a new glory of self- 
consecration must have shown itself 
in all his bearing. He flashed forth 
upon them, it may be, in the calm 
strength of one who knows that he 
is master of the situation. He took 
them by surprise. They had come 
out to hunt a fugitive. It may be 
that his bearing, so perfect in its 
ease and strength, filled them for the 
moment with apprehension lest he 
should use miraculous power against 
them. Our Lord, undoubtedly, 
meant that they should be awed. It 
declared to his disciples that he went 
voluntarily to his death, not dragged 
like a slave. It restrained the band 


from aggressive measures against the | 


disciples. To this purpose also was 
the question of Jesus again put, 
‘‘Whom seek ye?” If they sought 
him, if he only was the object of 
their night raid, then why should 
they seek to arrest the disciples also? 
To the last our Lord watches over 
his own; and that passage of his 
payer, quoted by John, rightly finds 
ere fulfillment, for the disciples 
were in danger of something werse 
than a night in a dungeon. Had 
they been seized, their temptation to 
deny their Lord would have been far 
severer than that which found Peter 
an easy victim. Their fall might 
have been beyond recovery. He was 
answering the petition he had taught 
them—‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” The Shep- 
herd saw the wolf coming, but fled 
not, because he cared for the sheep. 


PETER’S DEFENSE, 


Peter proposed to fulfill his vow. 
His act showed courage, zeal and 
love—yes, and faith, too; for among 
the disciples were but two swords, 
and what were these against an 
armed company? But he miscon- 
ceived utterly the spirit of his Mas- 
ter and his teachings. He had not 
yet learned that Christ’s Kingdom 
was not of this world. Matthew 
gives the fullest account of the epi- 
sode. The words of our Lord have 
defined the policy of his disciples in 
times of persecution—they are not to 
take the sword to uphold his cause. 
The ear was healed. Did Peter in- 
tend to cut off Malchus’s head? Was 
Peter left-handed? If not, how the 
right ear? 

ANNAS. 


John alone mentions the fact that 
Jesus was first brought before Annas. 
Interpreters find great difficulty in 
harmoniously arranging the proceed- 
ings of the night. They seem to 
have the best of it that think that 
John gives no details of the examina- 
tion before Annas. Annas had years 
before been high priest; after him 
five of his sons, his son-in-law and a 
grandson were high priests. The 
power for fifty years was in a family 
of which he was the recognized head. 
He was the power behind the throne; 
he moved the hands on the dial. He 
probably took the leading part in 
causing the arrest of Jesus. Our 
Lord’s act in cleansing the temple of 
its unlawful traffickers struck directly 
at a chief source of his immense 
wealth. Naturally, Jesus was taken 
It made little differ- 
ence; he and his son-in law, Caiaphas, 
were one in unscrupulous greed, and 
in cold-blooded, selfish cruelty. An- 
nas and all his sons are spoken of 
with detestation in the Jewish Tal- 
mud. They were Sadducees, with 
little religion, even of the ceremonial 
sort. From the house of Annas 
Jesus was sent bound, prejudged, to 
Caiaphas. Here he was again exam- 
ined rudely and in defiance of jus- 
tice, and here he remained till 
morning brought together the San- 
hedrin, the highest judiciary of the 
Jews. It was in the court and 
porches of the palace of Caiaphas that 
Peter was tempted and fell. Whata 
night it was for Jesus, for Judas, for 
Peter, for Annas—aye, and for the 
world! 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


On last Sunday, in Irving Hall, 
Miss Cayfords read an essay on ‘‘The 
Duties of Young Ladies.” It was 
full of earnest thought. Miss Cay- 
fords’ prose has much of the music of 
true poetry in it. Mr. Thomas, an 
active Christian temperance worker 
in our city, made a short address, 
drawing comfort from the signs of the 
times. Rev. Mr. Urmy commended 
the object and spirit of the meeting, 
and placed himself at the service of 
the committee in future. Mrs. M. 
EK. Richardson is to speak next Sun- 
day. Her work is for the children. 
Let her have a crowded house. Good 
music will be provided. 


In accordance with the expressed 
wish of many friends, the National 
W.C. T. U. have appointed October 
17th, the Sabbath preceding the 
twelfth annual meeting, as Temper- 
ance Sabbath; and it is desired that 
it be observed by sermons in the 
morning, Sunday-school exercises in 
the afternoon, and a union temper- 
ance meeting in the evening. They 
also earnestly request all local Un- 
ions to observe the preceding day 
(Saturday, October 16th) as a day of 
prayer. 
The real condition of the’ Pope’s 
health is still a secret; but it is prob- 
able that he is not as delicate as has 
been re 
years 0 


age. 


rted. Leo XIII is now 78 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bauk 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in & regis- 
tered letter to Toe Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subacribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paciric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment ef 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
fe shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 8.00 5.10 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 
4.00 5.50 
The Century Magazine............ . . 
St. Nicholas . 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ........--++. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review..........- 5. 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TFACHEES’ BI- 
BLES 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Grafts Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


CHEAP PARLOR SETS. 


To get a cheap, and at the same time a 
beautiful plush parlor set, you could not do 
better than to go to the California Furniture 
Company’s establishment, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street. 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from bis course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 


and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


For the latest style in odd pieces of furni- 
ture, which are now in vogue, go to the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. There 
is to be found a vast assortment of such 
things. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their 
twinges if the affected part is daily washed 
with Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which banishes 
pain, and renders the joints and muscles 
supple and elastic. It is at the same time a 
vey effective clarifier and beautifier of the 
skin. 

Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions, 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 20. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Among the hancsome bedroom sets seen 
at the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, are 
some of antique oak, ornamented artistically 
with bronze bands. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pacrric. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 


speak. 
Best, easiest to use and cheapest. Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh. By druggists. 50c. 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, to operate, portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from ba afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper.etc., . 


co agian to 38 California street, San 


between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays” 


Ae 1000000,00 
Surplus $500,000.00. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and beg to say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

At is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders, 

We hope our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank Premises,- - - - %150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, 304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - = - 


Momey om Hand, - - - - - 481.805 78 
$3,416,551 96 

Capital, paid up. - - - $1,000,000 


Undivided Profits, - - - - 23,318 71 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due BS, = 151,259 90 
3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin. 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


_ “DECKER BROS.” | 


That Leacs the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Pian o, and ¢ach the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected fer particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conzervatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cs linder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for casb, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and a] tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail, 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 


OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER.| ........ President 
J.L. FLOOD............ Vice-President 
O. P. FARNFIELD. 
J. 8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


917 Market St. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


Shae PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pu”- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which clu> 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now 42 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Wester? 
stories of character and adventure: strong Pp 
pers upon socisl, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdcor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer re™- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
— political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 
$5.00. 

Machinery— 


house— tember 


& by test—10,000 Pianos 

stron 

with all 1,000 Orcans- 
Manufacturer 


Buy from andsave half. 
ore buying send for 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 


pers. Free 
cago ew a . MW. Antisell Piazc 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


S at Uidest Chartered 
at 
| PIANOS. 
THE “STYGMOGRAPH, 
4: 
| Note Size......$12 00| Cap Size.......$13 00| 
| G. G. WICKSON & Co. : 
ba 


